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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


T is expected that the annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform 
League, begun at Newport, at this writing, will be used to secure the 
expression of an opinion on the political situation from the friends of 
that reform. Mr. Davin S. Foster, Secretary of the Utica Association, 
in an open letter addressed to Mr. CurTIS, discusses sarcastically the 
steps which might be taken to secure an endorsement of Messrs. CLEVE- 
LAND and HENDRICKS. He says: ‘‘ Unhappily for us in our present 
undertaking is the fact that the nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND was 
brought about by the enforcement of the unit rule, by gag parliamentary 
law, by the use of the patronage at the disposal of the Governor of the 
State of New York; in other words, it was the direct outcome of the 
machine in pocitics, that institution by which the will of the many is 
made subservient to the schemes of the few. It is also unhappily true 
that the nomination of Mr. BLAINE was rendered possible by the absence, 
in the Republican Convention and among the different state delegations, 
of this very machine influence. But though he [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
has lately waved the flag of civil service reform, it is well known that he 
did not become a reformer until after the removal of every Republican 
that was in office at the time of his accession to the governorship.” 


THE conduct of the political campaign on the basis of pure personal- 
ities is not found an easy matter by some of the bolting organs. They 
are at much less ease in discovering topics for editorial discussion than 
they were four years ago; and at times their criticism of Mr. BLAINE be- 
comes so wire-drawn as to lack all evidence of sincerity. Thus 7%e Ad- 
vertiser finds it objectionable in both Mr. BLAINE and Mr. LoGAN that 
they have referred to the danger of creating ‘‘a privileged class’’ by es- 
tablishing permanence in the tenure of office, and holds both up to scorn 
in contrast to the earlier presidents of the Republic, who entertained no 
such apprehension. It says: ‘‘ Forewarned is to be forearmed, with 
prudent people. We therefore expect to see the voters aroused to the 
danger of setting up an official aristocracy in this country by the insidi- 
ous policy of appointing the best qualified applicants to the public offices 
and keeping them in their positions so long as they are faithful and 
competent.” If our contemporary will examine the speeches made at 
the annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform League, it will find that 
the apprehension expressed in Mr. LoGAn’s letter of acceptance is. shared 
by nearly every representative of the reform, and that Mr. LoGan’s lan- 
guage is exactly parallel to that employed a year ago by Mr. CurRTIS, 
with reference to appointments ‘for life or good behavior.”” We have 
read nearly everything that Ze Advertiser has said upon this subject 
for years past. Our memory goes back to the not very distant period 
when it treated this reform with sneers. But we can recall no utterance 
from it, or from any of the newspapers which have bolted Mr. BLAINE’s 
nomination, that even looks to a restoration of the practice which pre- 
vailed in the earlier decades of our history, when no office-holder could 
be removed except for good reason. THE AMERICAN has stood almost 
alone in advocating a return to the practice which prevailed under 
WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, the ADAMSES, MADISON and MONROE. It 
has offended and alienated friends of Civil Service reform, by declaring 
that this was essential to the liberation of our office-holders from the yoke 
of political bondage, ard that without it mere appointment by competi- 
tive examination would avail little or nothing. We did not expect to see 
our heresy held up as the only orthodoxy on the subject, and that bya 
newspaper which never had a good word for permanence in tenure until 
it caught it up as missile to fling at Mr. LOGAN and Mr. BLAINE. It was 
not by discussion of this sort that Zhe Advertiser won an honorable 
place among American newspapers, 


THAT Civil Service Reform as at present embodied in the law is 
defective may be seen from practices of the present campaign. The rep- 
resentatives of both parties are asking political contributions from every 
office-holder of their own way of thinking. Zhe Advertiser calls upon 
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the BLAINE Republicans to condemn this as a “ barefaced violation of 
all reform principles.” We are not aware that any principle of reform 
is violated by asking any class of American citizens to contribute of their 
income to the success of the party in which they are interested. If their 
own tenure of office manifestly depends upon the success of their party, 
they will be fools if they refuse to contribute, whether they be Democrats 
responding to the unlawful demand of a congressional campaign com- 
mittee, or Republicans holding office in the departments complying with 
the lawful request of an assessment committee. So long as the Ameri- 
can office-holder is given no guarantee that the faithful discharge of his 
duty will secure his continuance in office he is left no choice as to con- 
tributing to the party’s success whose victory will prevent his removal. 
Civil Service Reform must go deeper before it effects any change for the 
better in this matter of political assessment. 


THERE has been a remarkable change in the tone of political discus- 
sion within the last ten days. When the Conference of the bolting 
Republicans declared that personal character and not political principle 
was the issue of the present election, it threw down a challenge which it 
might have foreseen would be accepted by some at least of its political 
opponents. It was not unknown to the gentlemen who attended that 
conference that serious charges had been brought against the gentleman 
whom it commended to the suffrages of the American people. Ina 
dispatch to one of the bolting Republican papers it is said of the con- 
ference: “All the morning some of the Western New York delegates 
had been laboring among the rest against Mr. CLEVELAND, on account 
of some alleged personal faults of his; and at one time they threatened 
to attack him in the open meeting. Fearful of this, General BARLOW 
moved to take a recess.”” These gentlemen acted with their eyes open 
in declaring Mr. CLEVELAND their ideal of the man whom they would 
like to see in the White House at Washington. So did the National 
Democratic Convention. The unfriends of Mr. CLEVELAND carried 
these charges to Chicago. They pressed them upon the attention of the 
delegations from other states. They forced his friends to admissions 
and apologies with regard to them. Neither body can take refuge in the 
plea that it did not act with full knowledge of the facts, or can escape the 
entire’ responsibility for selecting this gentleman as their candidate for 
the chief magistracy. 

Nor can it be said that in this case we have to deal with campaign 
slanders invented by newspapers of the other party. Thus far the Re- 
publican papers generally have shown their wisdom in refusing even to 
discuss these charges, although it is impossible to avoid reference to the 
matter which is producing a moral revulsion that cannot but tell on the 
present political contest. These charges were first made by Mr. WILLIAM 
PuRCELL in Zhe Rochester Union, a Democratic newspaper. They then 
appeared in Zhe Boston Globe,(Dem). They have been stated fully in 
The Cincinnati Enguirer,(Dem). They have been referred to pretty 
frankly in Zhe New York Sun, (Dem.,) and ventilated apologetically in 
The Evening Post, The Boston Transcript, and other papers supporting 
Mr. CLEVELAND. On the other hand the leading Republican papers, 
with a single exception, declare their intention of basing their opposition 
to Mr. CLEVELAND on his public record, in which they find enough to 
condemn his candidacy. 


THOSE religious newspapers which rushed into the field against Mr. 
BLAINE, and hailed the nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND with exuberant 
delight, begin to find themselves in strange company and an awkward 
position. Zhe Congregationalist of Boston declares that Mr. CLEVELAND 
cannot have its support, unless the charges are disproved. Mr. BEECHER 
admits that they have made him sick, and that he has been terribly de- 
ceived as to the character of the Democratic candidate. Mr. ScHuRz 
claims that gentlemen on the staff of 7ze /ndependent have investigated 
the charges and find them unfounded. This was not the case with Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S friends at Chicago. On the other hand the Woman 
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Suffrage Association, deserting Mr. HIGGINSON, Mr. FREEMAN CLARK and 
other masculine allies, has accepted Mr. BLAINE as its candidate; and 
its organ, 7ke Woman's Journal is ventilating these charges with con- 
siderable vigor. In view of their character, this is exactly the course we 
should have expected of any body of American women active in politics. 
The growth of woman’s influence in politics has been marked by an in- 
creased intolerance for certain moral offences, which told but little 
against a public man in the earlier part of our history, but which now are 
fatal to a statesman’s prospects. Four years ago a number of our Repub- 
lican politicians were discussing the prospects and availability of the 
gentlemen on whose claims to the presidential nomination the Na- 
tional Convention was about to decide. Of one man it was said that 
there was nothing against him except the evidence of licentious be- 
havior while occupying a public position. It was at once remarked 
by a representative of the machine: ‘‘ Then there is no use talking of 
him. We would have every woman in America helping to defeat 
him.” 


One of the uncertainties of the present situation is the strength of the 
Prohibitionist element among the voters in the Western States. Their 
defection from the Republicans is feared especially in Indiana, where a 
small vote may suffice to give the state to either party. Mr. GRESHAM 
expresses the strongest confidence as to the Republican prospects in that 
state, and feels sure that any losses from this cause will be compensated 
by accessions from those who hitherto have been Democrats. Itis to be 
remembered that the last four years have seen a considerable growth of 
the manufacturing interest in Indiana,—an interest which was already 
strong enough to defeat the Democrats in 1880. 


Among the Prohibitionists there is a very large body who resist the 
proposal to injure the prospects of the Republican party by voting for 
Mr. St. JoHN. This is especially noticeable among the Methodists. 
Their official organ in Chicago and Dr. R. W. HATFIELD, a Methodist 
preacher of the highest distinction, both have made their protest against 
the alienation of Republican votes on this issue. No religious body has 
been more active in the advocacy of prohibition in the West than the 
Methodists. They have been strong enough to control the movement in 
Ohio and several other states. No other body acts with so much unity 
in the matter of social and moral reform. The withdrawal of this 
church from the temperance party, so far as the presidential election is 
concerned, is an indication from which the Republicans may derive the 
assurance that Mr. St. JoHN’s vote will not be large enough to hurt 
them. 


THE Young Republican Club of Brooklyn is certainly a long-suffering 
political organization. It was formed out of the membership of the Re- 
publican party in that city, with the purpose of co-operating with a similar 
organization of Young Democrats to secure the reform of the city govern- 
ment. The two bodies were mainly instrumental in the election and re- 
election of Mayor Low. The Democratic Club met promptly after the 
National Convention of their party and endorsed its candidates. The 
control of the Republican organization unhappily has fallen into the 
hands of a body of officers, some of whom have seen fit to bolt Mr. 
BLAINE’S nomination, without resigning their position in the club. Bya 
series of skillful manceuvres they prevented any expression of opinion as 
to the candidates of the Republican party, and secured the reference of 
the charges brought against Mr. BLAINE to a committee selected equally 
from the small minority they represent and the great body of the mem- 
bers. In the meantime several of these officers attended the conference 
of the Independents, and otherwise expressed their sympathies with the 
bolt led by Mr. Curtis. They placed at the disposal of the managers of 
that movement the unpublished list of the members of the club, so that 
every member received an invitation to meetings hostile to the Repub- 
lican party. The report of the special committee, to which were referred 
the charges against Mr. BLAINE, has been sent to the members indi- 
vidually. It contains a statement of the undeniable facts on which both 
parties are agreed, but omits certain evidence whose publication was de- 
sired by Mr. BLaine’s friends. The Executive Committee of the club 
now asks that the members severally shall send it an expression of their 
opinion as to whether the club shall take part in the present contest, or 
shall reserve its energies for municipal politics exclusively. This the 
majority very naturally regard as an extraordinary proposition. The 


club has been used already to deliver a blow at the candidate of the party 





it represents. Its membership has been addressed in the interest of the 
enemies of that party. It is asked to acquiesce in this as final action, to 
abstain from any expression of loyalty to the party in a presidential 
crisis, and thus to nullify its own influence, without having held a single 
meeting to discuss the propriety of this course. If the club had adjourned 
after the last municipal election, with the resolution not to meet again 
until the next, it could have remained quiescent without being unfaithful 
to its party. The present discussions however have gone too far for this 
to be possible. The Young Republicans of Brooklyn have been used to 
the injury of their party, and it is nothing less than their duty to make 
their escape from the ambiguous position into which they have been 
thrust by a few designing schemers. 


THE selection of Mr. BARNUM as chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee excited some comment among the Republicans who 
have been supporting Mr. CLEVELAND. None of them reminded their 
readers that the choice of the chairman falls to the candidate of the presi- 
dency. Zhe Advertiser passed the matter over without comment. Zhe 
Evening Post apologized for it, as “ fighting fire with fire.” Zhe Times 
of New York objected with much emphasis. It has had so much to do 
of late in eating its own words about its present allies, that probably it 
did not care to undertake the whitewashing of Mr. BARNUM. Democratic 
papers responded that 7ze Zimes had not become a Democratic organ 
by virtue of deserting the Republicans, and that the selection of the 
manager of the party’s campaign was an affair with which it had no right 
to meddle. 

The dissatisfaction with the dictatorial spirit shown by the bolting 
Republicans is by no means confined to those Democrats who are dis- 
satisfied with Mr. CLEVELAND’S nomination. Nor is it to be wondered 
at. For nearly twenty years past these gentlemen have been endeavor- 
ing to bully their own party on every question and at every shift in the 
political situation. They have labored to exalt their personal likes and 
dislikes to the rank of party principles. They have tried to force upon 
the Republicans a fiscal policy which their national convention repudi- 
ated again and again. They change their associations, but not their dis- 
positions, in crossing the line which divides the two parties. If the 
Democrats get as little satisfaction and as much annoyance out of them, 
as the Republicans did, it is they and not the Republicans who are to be 
commiserated on the change that has taken place. 


WHILE a considerable number of Democratic papers frankly admit 
that their platform is in favor of free trade, some have taken their cue 
from the Independents, and deny that this is an issue of the present cam- 
paign. As a consequence of this division in the party councils their 
national committee is in something of a quandary. During the whole of 
the last session the Democratic members of Congress toiled over speeches 
on the tariff, and had large quantities of these printed for use in the pre- 
sent campaign. The rooms of the Congressional Committee are crowded 
with them ; but if the tariff be not an issue, it would be the heighth of im- 
prudence to send these broadcast over the country. 

We observe however that Zhe Zimes of New York, which has been 
urging the Democrats to ignore the tariff issue, suggests that it be not 
forgotten in the nomination and election of members of Congress. The 
defeat of Mr. CONVERSE as a candidate in Ohio on the ground of his 
hostility to the Morrison Tariff bill is evidence enough that no oppor- 
tunity will be lost to strengthen the free trade party in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In this way the tariff is to be no issue, so far as the choice 
lies between a Republican who is distinctly a protectionist and a Demo- 
crat who is a free trader if anything, although one of these two will sign 
or veto every tariff bill for four years to come. But the tariff is to be the 
issue in the nomination and election of the body which can originate 
legislation for its destruction. 


SucH Democratic. newspapers as the New York Star, Mr. KELLyY’s 
organ, remark that the Independent allies of their party come to it too 
much disposed to advise and dictate. The Democracy, Mr. CurTIs is 
advised, has its own character and its own political views, and is not to 
be made over at a day’s notice upon a plan devised by outside and here- 
tofore unfriendly persons. There is a share of sense in this admonition, 
and clearly it is unreasonable to expect that any real change in the policy 
of the Democratic party will result from the addition to its own vast mass 
of the few thousand votes of the Republican bolters. 
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A COALITION between the Republicans and the Greenbackers of 
Western Virginia has been effected, and gives promise of wresting that 
state from the Democrats, who have offended its people by a corrupt and 
expensive administration of the state government. The state ticket is di- 
vided pretty equally between the two parties, with a Republican at the 
head as candidate for Governor, and with two Republicans nominated 
for the judgeships of the Supreme Court. So far as this goes, we see no 
objections to the coalition. The Greenbackers naturally belong to the 
Republican party, and hold the same view as to the national character 
of our government and the liberal construction of the Constitution in 
determining its powers. The greater part of them formerly voted with 
the Republicans, and withdrew upon an issue which is now much less 
vital than that presented by the methods which have made the South 
solid for the Democrats. The Greenback issue never will enter again 
into practical politics, except with reference to the single question 
whether treasury-notes shall take the place of national bank currency, 
after the payment of the bonds by which the latter is secured. On that 
question a man may take either side without ceasing to be a good 
Republican. 

We object, however, to another feature of the coalition. West Virginia 
has six votes in the electoral college. Three Republicans and three 
Greenbackers have been nominated as electors on the coalition ticket. 
In case the coalition should succeed, Mr. BLAINE will receive three votes 
from West Virginia, and Mr. BuTLER three, if he should make up his 
mind to be a candidate. We fail to see how a Republican in that state 
can do even so much as this toward helping to make Mr. BUTLER, or 
indeed any other Greenbacker, the president of the United States. A 
vote for a coalition electoral ticket either means that there is no difference 
between the two parties associated in its support, or that the voters are 
ready to cast half of their suffrages in the support of principles they do 
not believe in, and of candidates whose election they would deplore. The 
sound instincts of the American people always have been opposed to 
these arrangements. Although coalition tickets have been not uncom- 
mon in presidential elections, as in Pennsylvania in 1856, we believe 
there is no instance in which they have met with success. 


THE friends of Prohibition in Iowa seem to have overdone their case 
on one point. They have imposed penalties so severe for the violation 
of the new law that cases arising under it do not come within the juris- 
diction of justices of the peace, the jurisdiction of these officers being 
confined to cases in which the punishment is lighter. As a consequence 
the justices can do no more than bind the offender over to answer at the 
county court, when it meets. There is therefore no prompt and speedy 
way of bringing the liquor dealers to justice, or of even putting a stop 
to their transactions, if they chose to take the risk of having to answer 
several charges instead of one. This is one of the many instances in 
which excessive rigor defeats itself. Every law should be scanned, in 
the course of its passage, with reference to its indirect effects. Were 
this done, our legislatures would have less employment in patching and 
repealing the acts of their predecessors. 


THERE seems some possibility of a collision between the United 
States troops and the crowd of squatters who have settled at Oklahoma 
in the Indian Territory, under the leadership of Colonel PAyNE. This 
obstreperous adventurer denies the right of the national government to 
assign that territory exclusively to the use of the red men. Some two 
thousand persons have taken part in his new settlement, called the 
Garden of Eden. The authorities at Washington hesitated for some 
time with regard to the course which should be pursued for their 
removal. More peaceable means having failed, the President has given 
orders that the troops stationed in that vicinity shall advance upon the 
settlement and break it up. As the settlers greatly outnumber the frag- 
ment of our small tiny army that can be brought to bear upon them, 
their passive resistance to the order for their expulsion might prove 
somewhat embarrassing. 


THE position of agent on the Indian reservation is not an enviable one, 
to judge from the constant bickerings reported between the agent and his 
wards, or between the agent and the unofficial friends of the Indians. 
The isolation of a few white persons in that position seems to be as trying 
to their temper as is that of a mission station among the heathen. Mr. 
MACGILLICUDDY, the agent on the Red Cloud reservation of the Sioux, is 
charged with a great series of tyrannous and oppressive acts, upon which 





the public will do well to suspend judgment. The gentleman who bears 
this Munster name may be all that his accusers declare him, or he may 
be an eminently well-meaning and upright man. It is his misfortune that 
he has to discharge his duties in a situation where no public opinion can 
exist for either his censure or his vindication. His accuser is a gentle- 
man active in promoting the interests of the red men, as he understands 
them. But members of the professional philanthropist class are noto- 
riously sensitive as to anything which impinges on their personal dignity 
and comfort; and it is known that Mr. MACGILLICUDDY, in exercise of 
the authority vested in him by the law, turned this gentleman off the Red 
Cloud reservation some months ago. 


WHEN the Concord School of Philosophy closed its sessions last 
year, it was said that it was not unlikely they would not be resumed. 
The exposition of the Hegelian philosophy by the gentleman who gave 
most weight to its discussions, had brought out serious differences be- 
tween the religious philosophy of the great German and the theological 
opinions of the class which mostly furnished the attendance. This year 
however the sessions have been resumed with much interest. Thus far 
the character, writings and philosophy of Mr. EMERSON have been the 
chief theme of discussion. Mr. ARNOLD’s denial of Mr. EMERSON’S 
right to rank high as a philosopher seems to have put his New England 
admirers on their mettle. More has been said and written about the 
Sage of Concord since last November, than ever before; and since the 
Concord School met this summer, the public may be said to have had a 
surfeit of EMERSON. While we regard this New England thinker as a 
very great man, we are unable to see in him an eminence sufficient to 
justify this effusion of worship, or the elevation of Emersonianism into a 
cult. EMERSON himself once remarked of a personage far greater than 
himself, that he threatened to absorb too much of the energy of the hu- 
man race. The remark was not true, but it has its application to the 
writer who made it. 


As might have been expected, the expressions of hostility to the 
House of Lords reached their highest intensity at the Liberal meeting 
in Birmingham. This is by far the most radical of the great cities of 
England, and its radicalism is of the latest and most progressive type. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who represents Birmingham in Parliament and the 
Radicals in the Cabinet, stands for that colléctivist tendency in English 
radicalism, which regards with scorn the /azssez faire doctrines of the 
Radicals of twenty years back. He believes in a democracy which 
takes care of the people, rather than bids the people take care of them- 
selves. Mr. BRIGHT belongs to the elder school, but without much 
sense of a difference. The two orators harmonized in their discussion of 
the present situation. Mr. BRIGHT was more unreserved in his language, 
and spoke of the House of Lords in terms of the most contemptuous 
hostility. In his view the English peerage does not stand for the his- 
torical glory of the English nation, but its disgrace. “They are the 
spawn of the blunders, the wars, and the corruption of the dark ages of 
our history. They have entered the temple of honor, not through the 
gate of merit, but through the sepulchres of their ancestors. They are 
no better than their fathers; some of them are worse, for their privileges 
have produced ignorance and arrogance.” The natural inference from 
this estimate of the peers would be their entire abolition as a branch of 
the English legislature. But even Mr. BRIGHT does not propose this. 
He knows that the great objection to their abolition is that the cause of 
popular government would not be served by the complete removal of 
aristocratic privilege. If the lords had not seats in the upper house, they 
might depend on the flunkeyism and money worship of the average 
Englishman to return them to the lower. Mr. BRIGHT merely proposes 
that, where the House of Commons has passed the same measure at two 
successive sessions, it shall become a law with or without the consent of 
the peers. He would give the lords no more than the temporary vet», 
required to insure deliberateness in action. 


THE Tories are talking of holding monster meetings and open-air 
demonstrations, as an offset to those of the Liberals. They propose that 
the first of these shall take place at Manchester, where the rich loam- 
lords, as Mr. COBDEN deplored, always have shown a subservience to 
the aristocracy. Just at present, however, even this class in Manchester 
is not likely to be disposed to regard the hereditary legislators with kind- 
ness. The House of Lords has just rejected the bill for connecting Man- 
chester with the sea by a shipcanal. This was done on the ground that 
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Liverpool,—a Tory stronghold and therefore not to be offended need- 
lessly,—-would be injured by the proposed canal. As Manchester has 
come to regard this canal as the only means of cheapening the produc- 
tion of cottons to the point that will enable her to undersell her commer- 
cial rivals, neither the action nor the reason alleged for it will conciliate 
her people. The testimony taken before the Lords’ committee showed 
that this great manufacturing centre, like most of England's industrial 
centres, is at present in a very bad way. The facilities for production 
have been increased to such an extent that nothing less than a monopoly 
of the world’s markets would enable English manufacturers to hold their 
own. Instead of that monopoly, they find their rivals meet them in every 
field, and deprive them of customers upon whom they depended as per- 
manently their own. 


THE Conference on the affairs of Egypt has held what appears to be 
its final session. No compromise was found possible between the pro- 
posals of England and the demands of France. The French were will- 
ing to have England advance the entire amount of the Egyptian deficit. 
They were willing to have her undertake for the present the cost-of the 
Egyptian government. But they were not willing to allow of any reduc- 
tion in the interest on Egyptian bonds, although that interest absorbs 
nearly the whole revenue of the country. The separation of Soudan 
from the other territories of the KHEDIVE has caused a proportional di- 
munition of his income, while the revolt has invelved him in expenses 
for the maintenance of his southern frontier. If the government of Egypt 
is to be carried on, as the country has no credit and can borrow nothing, 
the expenses must be met out of the annual revenue. But this is physi- 
cal impossibility, if the bond-holders are to continue to absorb the 
national income. The French suggest an increase in taxation; but the 
English find that taxation in Egypt has reached its limit. To add 
another piastre, would be to drive Upper Egypt into the arms of El 
Mahdi. So the Conference comes to nothingand England “ reserves her 
liberty of action.” 


THE reports from Ireland seem to show that the country has grown 
much quieter during the last six months. But quietness is not prosperity. 
The report of the Registrar General on the agriculture statistics of the 
country shows a decrease of population and of agriculture, and a cor- 
responding increase in bog and waste. Ireland in 1883 had 114,267 
acres less in tillage, and 30,368 acres less in grass than the year before. 
The number of separate holdings had fallen to 567,725 being a decrease 
of 6,482. This decrease is almost entirely in holdings of less than twenty 
acres in extent, and indicates the impoverishment of the people under the 
safeguards of the Land Law, just as before that piece of semi-socialist 
legislation was adopted. 


THE news from France indicates a declinein both the extent and vir- 
ulence of the cholera pestilence. Of course all despatches of this kind 
are to be taken with allowance, and it is not safe to believe that the peo- 
ple who fled from Marseilles are flocking back again in myriads. But 
the figures as to the actual number of deaths in that town and Toulon 
suffice to show that the disease has passed the height of its virulence, 
while its failure to reach other populous centres encourages the hope 
that it may be localized as completely as it was at Trieste some years back. 

Much fault is found with the British Government for refusing to agree 
to an international system of precautions against the spread of this and 
similar epidemics. Such a system has been concerted by the principal 
European nations, and at the recent conference on Egyptians affairs the 
German ambassador proposed once more its establishment in Egypt. 
We have the sanction of eminent English physicians in saying that the 
refusal to do this is one of the many instances in which England has 
sacrificed the interests of humanity to those of her commerce. She will 
not agree to a system of quarantine and disinfection, because her mer- 
chants would lose by delay in their management of the world’s carrying 
trade. 


THE Congress for the revision of the French Constitution, consisting 
of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies in joint session, has begun 
its sessions at Versailles in a most unpromising fashion. To judge from 
the composition of the committee of revision, chosen to give shape to 
the business of the Congress, the Ferry ministry are masters of the situa- 
tion. But the opposition in both directions are disinclined to acquiesce 
in this predominance of the moderate Republicans, and have turned 
the first days of the Congress into a time of reckless disorder. This 





tension of feeling is due to the fact that this Congress is omnipotent as 
regards all the questions submitted to it by the Corps Legislatif. Its 
work will not be submitted to the vote of the French people, according 
to our American practice. It will give shape to the forms and methods 
of French government for half a century to come, if the Republic should 
last so long. 


‘THERE have been several favorable reports from Germany as to the 
operation of the new protective tariff in that country, but none so explicit 
as that transmitted to the State Department by Consul-General VOGELER 
from Frankfort. He says that from his own cbservation he is able to 
pronounce that there has been a steady rise in the rate of wages, a dim- 
inution in the competition from abroad, an increase in the demand for 
home products, and an improvement in the quality of the articles manu- 
factured, during the four and a half years since the tariff went into effect. 
In the Iron industry especially the number of workmen has increased 
nearly a third, while wages have more than doubled, and this at a. time 
when this industry has been in a depressed condition in England, France 
and Belgium, and wages have been falling. 

This is the more notable as the comparison of German with English 
wages has furnished a stock argument for American Free Traders. On 
protectionist principles English workmen should be the better paid, as 
England, thanks to half a millenium of Protection, has become nearer to 
complete organization of her industries than Germany, even under a 
protective tariff, can expect for generations to come. The simple fact 
that the Protective Tariff has improved the condition of the German 
workingman is sufficient evidence in favor of that policy. 

[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 285.] 


eee 


THE IRISH REVOLT. 


OTHING has more disconcerted the political managers this year 
than the evidence that the Irish-American vote is much less at the 
disposal of the Democratic party than at any time since it became a 
power in politics. The Irish emigration to America was a sequel to the 
great famine of 1847. In less than a decade more than two and a quar- 
ter millions of the Irish people sought a home beyovd the seas, the 
greater part coming to the United States. The fact that nearly all of 
these emigrants were Roman Catholics caused serious apprehension 
among religious people, and among many whose only religious interest 
is a dislike of ‘‘ Popery.’’ A degree of alarm was aroused, such as we 
now hardly can conceive, and such as the result has shown to be quite 
unfounded. Out of this alarm grew the Know-Nothing or Native 
American party, whose speedy and complete overthrow showed that the 
American people were governed by larger motives than the fears on 
which this party played. In this overthrow the Democratic party took a 
large and honorable part. Governor WISE of Virginia perhaps did more 
than any other single man to give the Native American movement its 
quietus. As a not unnatural consequence, the Irish voters became close 
allies of the Democratic party, although in the general break-up of 
parties which took place last decade, a very large number of Know- 
Nothings found a political home in that party, and ‘some of them still are 
high in its councils. 

The gratitude felt for the service rendered against the proscriptive pro- 
posals of the Know-Nothings has operated as a cement between the De- 
mocrats and the Irish ever since. Even now the vote of perhaps a ma- 
jority of the Irish-Americans will be cast for the Democratic candidates, 
for little better reason than that those voters have become so used to 
voting that way as to find it something of a wrench to vote for any but 
a Democrat. But the more intelligent and thoughtful element among 
them have been weaning themselves from this alliance for years past, 
They see nothing in the recent record of the party to give it a claim upon 
their perpetual allegiance. They also see that the interests of the alien 
power which holds their country in subjection could not be better served 
than by the success in the United States of the party which means Free 
Trade. It was an Englishman who said, “ An Irishman is of no use to 
us, until he emigrates to America and begins to vote the Democratic 
ticket.”’ Itis the Irishin America who have begun to appreciate this fact. 

That so many Irish-Americans have become Protectionists in the last 
ten years is not due merely to a dislike of the country which poses before 
the world as the inventor and patron of Free Trade. Many of those 
who hate England very heartily still retain the preference they acquired 
for the Free Trade theory before they came to this country. The change 
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of opinion, in those who have undergone it, is due to a better under- | Ireland cus!: them millions of dollars. It is equally natural that they 
standing of the true nature of the Irish problem. That Free Trade, even | should not regard as the best guarantee for their own prosperity and that 
more than a vicious land system, is the real cause of Irish poverty and | of their adopted country, the adoption by America of the fiscal policy 
misery, is a fact which lies on the very surface of Irish history. Bad as | which has left Ireland in a state of industrial ruin. Just because they 
is the agricultural system of Ireland, it is better than that of countries _ have not forgotten, and while life lasts will not forget ‘‘ the old country,” 
which enjoy a far higher degree of prosperity. Ireland still has the | they are in favor of a thoroughly American and therefore anti-English 
small-farm system, whose destruction in England makes her agricultural | policy for America also. Not all of them. There are Irish and Irish. 
problem so difficult. It was in truth the want of manufactures in | There are some who take no broad view of the situation in either coun- 
connection with farming that forced the Irishman to be a farmer, | try, and who follow where they are led by such champions of Free Trade 
whether he would or no, and which obliged him to rent land on any | as Mr. JoHN KELLy. But this class is on the decrease, and every year 
terms his landlord might choose to exact. It is this want that leaves | sees a larger divorce between such leaders and the Irish voters. 
the Irish people on the verge of a famine, although even in bad years This fact should give the highest satisfaction to those who regard the 
the land produces far more food than its people could consume. Twenty | Irish vote as dangerous to the Republic. Any class of voters—native 
million acres of Irish soil are laid down in grazing, to furnish meat for | or naturalized—is dangerous just in proportion to the number of unre- 
the English cities; and it is a penal offence to put a plow into land | flecting persons it contains. It ceases to be dangerous as fast as it is 
which the landlord has said shall be reserved for grazing. On the | pervaded by the spirit of inquiry and independence. In this respect the 
remainder of the reclaimed land of Ireland the Irish people raise a | Irishmen who mean to vote for Mr. BLAINE have shown a power of de- 
variety of crops. The five principal of these in 1882,—an exceptionally | tachment from traditions and leadership, as honorable to their inde- 
bad year in Ireland,—amounted to more than eight pounds of food a | pendence of spirit as any class of American voters could have exhibited 
day for every man, woman and child reported in the Census of 1881. in the circumstances. 
Ireland is the palmary instance of the utter wretchedness to which a 
country must sink when her manufactures have been destroyed by the 


overbearing competitions of an industrial rival, and the country has not ete. of - 

é : coy ne be obliged to lament the evident decline in its forces. Aside from 
the autonomy required for the proeenen of 7” industries by law. Ireland | the unfortunate inconsistencies of word and action in which its distin- 
before the Union, under the protective tariff laid on British goods by her | guished editor has involved himself, the pencil of Nast is manifestly en- 
own Parliament, was advancing faster in the development of her manu- | feebled. He stabs at Mr. BLAINE without effect. The humor of his 
factures than any other country of Europe. The Treaty of Union pro- pres = — = a PrP atic es an cn Se peste — 

: : . re at all. Take the picture of last week, for instance: Mr. whisp- 
vided for the gradual removal of those duties and the establishment of ering Mr. EVARTS to ‘talk about the weather.” Why should there be 
Free Trade with England. By 1820 the removal of duties was complete, any such whisper ? The picture has no point,—it is flat and foolish. 


and the ruin of the manufactures of Cork, Limerick and Dublin was com- | Mr. Evarts made, weeks ago, a brilliant and thorough speech for Mr. 


| 
{ 
| 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


F we had as much regard for Harfer's Weekly as ever, we should still 





plete also. ‘‘ The tyrannous power of capital,” to use BURKE'S phrase, ——— ee —s — -_ — — If — 
i : . ; ter were to advise him to change thetopic to ‘‘ the weather,” he wou e 
did the work as completely as the sword could have done it, and the path an odd person, indeed, to prefer that to advocacy so vigorous and so 

of the famine was prepared before its feet. effective. 
It isthe growing knowledge of what Free Trade has done for Ireland But Mr. Nast seems to lack perception of what his “ points’’ are. 


that makes the Irish-American voters indisposed to see the same policy | There may be something,—it would be strange if there were absolutely 


; : ; : ; nothing,—of humorous quality in the aspect of the Republican work 
introduced into the country of their adoption. We speak from a close which might be utilized in a cartoon by an opponent, but so far he has 


acquaintance with a large number of them, when we say that they are | certainly perceived nothing worth picturing. One of his much used fig- 
inferior to no other class of our citizens in devotion to American inter- | ures is that of Mr. REID, of the 7rzdune, who is continually made to ap- 
ests and in earnest purpose to seek the good of the land in which Gop | pear in a comic aspect. But the comicality of the representation falls 
has cast their lot. It is not their fault if they are unable to forget the flat; Mr. Nast may see it, but other people do not. Mr. REIp is known 


inibet : 2 , as the editor of a very powerful newspaper, and his advocacy of Mr. 
land of their birth. They have left their native country under an alien | By arne’s nomination, long maintained and now successful, has been a 


and devastating rule, and are as much exiles by force as though they had | procedure in accord,—like his advocacy of Protection,—with the great 
been taken to the ship under a guard of soldiery, as indeed many were | mass of those who have read and liked Harper's Weekly. Naturally, then, 
in 1847-50. The tyranny of English rule in Ireland, once exercised by they do not see any point in Mr. Nast’s caricatures of him, and neither, 


: : : é we venture to say, do the most impartial critics. Where a man is gen- 
the force of cold steel, in the days of SARSFIELD and his fellow exiles, is erally disliked or generally laughed at, or when he does sunita teas 


not less powerful in these days when gold has taken the power of steel, | only needs exposure to make him so, a cartoon against him is effective, 
and Ireland is depleted of its people by an economic policy that makes | but in Mr. Retp’s case Mr. Nast is beating the air and harvesting 
their stay at home an impossibility. Exiles as well as immigrants they | Wi2¢- vor 

are,—living instances of the tyrannies and injustices exercised under IT is represented that GREELEY is the correct spelling of our latest 
specious names. That the heart of an exile should turn with tender in- | Arctic explorer’s family name, that it is so written by his connections in 
terest to his own land, even in lands that have made him welcome, is Newburyport, and that he writes itso himself. If this be true, let us by all 


ii WR a a ee an : he Pol for means have the rejected ¢ reinstated. The one man of that name familiar 
not unreasonable. We did not ask the Hungarian or the Fole to forget | to the American people,—and to the civilized world, for that matter,— 


his native country, or think such forgetfulness a good promise of citizen- | spelled his name with two e’s, and the difference which has been sup- 
ship in the new world. posed to exist in the orthography of the explorer has been quite a diffi- 


The interest of the Irish-Americans in the land of their birth is not a | Cult thing to establish and observe in the public usage. 


matter of mere sentiment, nor of political conspiracies simply. Th ae reir ; 

h h thei ‘otis o yee nee b Pry ; we THE political course of Mr. DANA and his journal, the Szza, strikes 
ave shown thew concern tos ther Kindree at home Dy Constant sact- | die Republican observer as vasily diverting, Four yeess age thet 
fices in their behalf. No remittances of this kind ever have equalled in | journal signified its realization of the hopelessness of the Hancock 
amount and constancy those sent back to Ireland by Irishmen in Amer- | Campaign by its since famous remark about the General and his weight, 
ica. The sums sent to the Land League are large enough to show how and while every Democrat did not then consent to the judgment that 


core ‘ : PS ; the contest was as good as settled, very few failed to comprehend what 
solid is the feeling of sympathy with their friends at home; but those | jy Dana meant. in this campaign, however, he has hardly thought it 


sums are a very trifle compared with those sent to private persons by | worth while to disguise his opinion, from the beginning. Before the 
their relatives on our side of the Ocean. It is the misgovernment of | Democratic Convention acted, the Sum advised it that Mr. CLEVELAND 
Ireland that makes such remittances necessary. Often these sums are | WOuld make a fatally weak candidate, and since that it has said more 


: , : ; ‘ or less plainly, on two days out of each three, that his qualifications were 
the only resource in paying the rent of an unprofitable and high-priced | yo¢ such as fitted him for the Presidency, and, as it put it one day this 


farm of a few acres, which constitutes the sole support of the parents of | week, that “he has done nothing whatever to merit such promotion.” 
the immigrant. Were it not for the regular remittance of a few pounds 


saved from hard-earned wages, “the old people”’ would be turned out of PUBLIC OPINION. 


the humble home, in which they desire above all things to spend their EXPRESSIONS RELATING TO THE NATIONAL CANVASS. 


ays, as th i : ; 
last days, as a ey spent their first. F : ; HILE Tue American of last week was passing through the press, 
In these circumstances the Irish in America have a right to take a Ww with its remarks on the thoroughly unreasonable character of any 
lively interest in the state of affairs in Ireland, as the misgovernment of | expectation that reform in the Civil Service could be expected to result 
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from the election of Mr. Cleveland, a letter from President White, of 
Cornell University, was made public, bearing exactly upon this point. He 
thinks well of Mr. Cleveland’s administration,—better than the facts war- 
rant, it would seem,—but he adds: 


I cannot but regard him as merely a happy accident in his party, who will be 
as powerless against it, if he favors a reform of the Civil Service in the nation, as 
was Senator Pendleton. I dare not cast a vote to bring in the party which has 
opposed all the healthful and statesmanlike measures of the last thirty years and 
which seemed to me sure, should it come into power, to vitiate and nullify the 
Civil Service system which has been so happily carried thus far and which can be 
only fully developed by the Republican party in accordance with the principles 
laid down in its platform and the virtual pledges contained in Mr. Blaine’s letter, 


The new Free Trade organ of Des Moines, Zhe Million, naively 
relates, in its issue of the 26th ult., how generally its friends and 
patrons are supporting the Democratic candidates. In response to a 
correspondent who asks whether “the time has not arrived to form a 
Free Trade party,” the editor replies that there is no material now avail- 
able. And the reason is this: 


The trouble seéms to be that all the rest of the good men out of whom we 
expected to form our new party are occupying seats in the amen corner of Rev. 
Mr. Cleveland’s popular church, or crowding the mourner’s bench. Beecher, 
Shearman, Sumner, Bowker, Perry, Adams, Quincy, Atkinson, Sturtevant, Morton, 
Schcenhof, Nordhoff, Pulsifer, White, Curtis, Schurz, Codman, Pierce, Seelye, 
Sargent, Hurd, and all the rest of our esteemed Republican and Democratic Free 
Trade friends, are rallying round the standard of a couple of parties they call 
Cleveland and Reform, have left us deserted and forlorn, like the Massachusetts 
man of destiny, and are loudly calling on us to go and rally with them. 


The statements from Buffalo concerning the private life of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President have been so far verified as to compel a 
motion from those who proposed to make the campaign ‘a comparison 
of character,’’ to make it hereafter on some other and different issue. 
The incident in Alexander Hamilton’s life, when he confessed to a pri- 
vate sin, in order to disprove the charge of public delinquency, is quoted 
by the Boston Hera/d as a good historic example, while the Springfield 
Republican, which, like the Herald, opposes Mr. Blaine on grounds of 
personal shortcoming, says: 


We accept it, therefore, as a truth that the chastity or unchastity of public men 
of national repute and nominated for office before the people of the whole coun- 
try is not a proper subject for discussion, The rule may be different in regard 
to a petty neighborhood canvass, where those who pass upon a man’s qualifications 
for local office know something also of his private life, but fifty millions of people 
cannot attain intimacy with all the social life and family affairs of their candidates 
for President, and it is not profitable that they should. 


This reply to a favorite sophism of the Free Trade brethren is from 
the Boston /2/of, and is very well put: 


A favorite Free Trade argument consists in saying: If unrestricted commerce 
among sixty millions of people is a good thing, why would it not be a better thing 
to have it so among all the peoples of the world? Which is as wise as asking: 
If a profitable business is a good thing to have in a family, why would it not be a 
good thing to share with the neighbors? If all the world belonged to the United 
States it would be a good thing to abolish tariffs; but at present self-interest is the 
wise, if selfish, policy of this country. When the rest of the world is willing to 
share the cost of our liberties it will be time enough to give it the benefit of our 
commerce. 


The Catholic Herald, \ike the Pilot, just quoted, has a good insight 
into the most important feature of our public policy. Its remarks, we 
fear, will not be agreeable to our London contemporaries, but this cannot 
at present be helped. It says: 


Free Trade means the opening up of a*new country with a population of 
55,000,000 to the ravages of England. This is putting it concisely, and those who 
wish to vote for a party which comes the nearest to the declaration of a Free 
Trade policy can do so if they wish to cut the food from their own mouths. 
England’s manufacturing power is equal to the supply of textile fabrics and 
cutlery for nearly one-half the inhabitants of the earth. This immense trade 
power arose from her colonies, especially those of Asia, where she has 250,000,000 
of people to trade with. But she would rather have free trade with the United 
States than with India, and it would serve her better. For that purpose the 
secret power of England is busily at work in our American politics, and will ever 
be until this country overshadows her in all things. 


A letter which Mr. Blaine wrote in 1880, a few days before the election 
of General Garfield to the Presidency, is being extensively reprinted, and 
its remarkable fitness to present circumstances warrants its general re- 
production. It was in answer to some inquiries made of him by an Irish- 
American citizen, and is as follows: 


AucusTA, ME., October 27, 1880. 

My Dear Sir :—I received your friendly letter with much pleasure. Let me 
say in reply that the course of yourself and other Irish voters is one of the most 
extraordinary anomalies in our political history. Never, probably, since the exe- 
cution of Robert Emmet has the feeling of Irishmen the world over been so bit- 
ter against England and Englishmen as at this hour. And yet the great mass of 
the Irish voters will, on Tuesday next, vote precisely as Englishmen would have 
them vote—for the interests of England. Having seen Ireland reduced to 
misery and driven to despair by what they regarded as the unjust policy of Eng- 
land, the Irishmen of America use their suffrages as though they were the agents 
and servants of the English Tories. The Free Traders of England desire nothing 
so much as the defeat of Garfield and the election of Hancock. They wish to 





break down the protective tariffand cripple our manufacturers, and nine-tenths of the 
Irish voters of the country respond with alacrity. “Yes, we will do your bidding, 
and vote as you please, even though it reduce our own wagesand take the bread from 
the mouths of our children.” There are many able men and clever writers among the 
Irish in America, but I have never met one of them able enough and clever 
enough to explain this anomaly on any basis of logic and good sense. I am glad 
to see from your esteemed favor that the subject is beginning to trouble you. The 
more you think of it the more you will be troubled, Iam sure. And you will be 
driven finally to the conclusion that the prosperity of the Irish in this country de- 
pends as largely as that of any other class upon the maintenance of the financial 
and industrial policy represented by the Republican party. 


Very truly yours, J. G. BLAINE. 








THE MONTGOMERY COUNTY CENTENARY. 


7. 2 county of Montgomery, Pennsylvania, was set off from Phila- 

delphia county by an act of the Legislature which took effect Sep- 
tember 10, 1784, and the centenary date is to be commemorated at Nor- 
ristown, next month, by an exhibition in the court-house, to continue 
from the gth to the 12th, inclusive. The exhibits are to include relics of 
the Indians, of the First Settlers, of the Colonial and Revolutionary pe- 
riods, and of the several Wars; minerals, documents, old portraits, let- 
ters, books, etc., with articles relating to any period that will exemplify 
the domestic life, the husbandry, etc., of the time. Much interest is al- 
ready manifested in the affair, and a very valuable and striking collec- 
tion of objects will doubtless be brought together. On one day, the 1oth 
of September, literary exercises will be held, including a historical ora- 
tion by Mr. William J. Buck, a general oration by Rev. Dr. C. Z. Weiser, 
and a poem by Mr. George N. Corson. 

Montgomery County belongs to the third group of the counties of 
Pennsylvania, with respect to the time of its erection. Penn created 
three—Philadelphia, Chester and Bucks,—when he took possession of 
his province. Between that time and the Revolution, the great growth 
of the white settlements Northward and Westward from the original three 
compelled the erection of eight new ones—Lancaster, in 1729; York, in 
1749; Cumberland, in 1750; Berks and Northampton, in 1752; Bed- 
ford, in 1771; Northumberland, in 1772; and Westmoreland, in 1773. 
Some of these counties were of enormous extent, indefinitely bounded, 
in fact, and spreading away beyond the farthest fringes of actual settle- 
ment into the wild lands where the Indians still hunted and fished. 
Northumberland and Westmoreland were among the examples of this 
sort, but they only took the places of earlier large ones. 

After the Revolution came a new company, of which Fayette, (1783), 
was first, and Montgomery was second, making it thirteenth in respect of 
age, in the State, though it shares this position with Franklin County, 
erected also in 1784, and dating from the 1oth of September. (A cele- 
bration like that at Norristown will take place at Chambersburg at the 
same date.) To this third group of counties could be assigned properly 
those in the 18th century, later than the Revolution, and besides Mont- 
gomery and Franklin there are twenty of these: Dauphin, created in 
1785; Luzerne, in 1786; Huntingdon, 1787; Allegheny, in 1788; Dela- 
ware and Mifflin, in 1789; Somerset, in 1795; Lycoming, Greene and 
Wayne, in 1796; and Armstrong, Adams, Butler, Beaver, Centre, Craw- 
ford, Erie, Mercer, Venango, and Warren, in 1800. These counties 
filled out the bounds of the present State of Pennsylvania. Erie in the 
extreme northwest, Greene occupying the corner in the southwest, and 
Wayne, in the same position in the northeast, marked the full limits of 
the Commonwealth, and the thirty-four counties that existed in 1800 
represented the same area as the sixty-seven that now exist, though the 
population then was little more than half a million, and is now four mil- 
lions and a half. (In 1800, 602,365 ; in 1880, 4,282,891.) 

Montgomery County, in respect of size, is exceeded by most of the 
other counties. Forty-five of them have greater area. In respect of po- 
pulation, however, it stands, excluding Philadelphia and Allegheny 
with their great cities, fifth in the State. Only Lancaster, Luzerne, 
Schuylkill and Berks exceed its number,—g6,494, in 1880; doubtless over 
100,000 now. It is, therefore, one of the chief counties of Pennsylvania, 
and its growth, whatever may be the reason, has been more rapid than 
those around it. In the twenty years from 1860 to 1880 its neighbor, 
Bucks, on the one hand, grew only five thousand, from 63,578 to 68,- 
656; and its other neighbor, Chester, added less than nine thousand, 
making its total rise from 74,578 to 83,481; while Montgomery, which 
had 70,500 in 1860, had 96,494 in 1880, an increase of over 36 per cent. 

The hundred thousand people now within the county limits, are 
by origin of various nationalities,—like the people of Pennsylvania. 
There is an English element dating back to Penn’s first arrival, andeven 
a year or two earlier; there are Swedes, whose ancestors were on the 
Delaware before Penn,—though few, if any, were in Montgomery county 
earlier; there are Welsh families, whose ancestors came mostly from 
1683 to 1700; there are German families from the Lower Rhine, chiefly 
Mennonites, whose advance company arrived in 1683, and settled at 
Germantown with Pastorius,—as we duly remembered a year ago; there 
are Germans, also, who are Schwenkfeldters, whose ancestors came into 
the country between 1734 and 1740; and there is a very large element of 
Germans from the Upper Rhine, Lutherans and Reformed, who mainly 
date their arrival back to years between 1730 and the Revolution. The 
families of German origin are, indeed, a large and important element in 
Montgomery County. They occupy nearly halfthe whole area, and they 
constitute probably two-fifths of the population. They have been repre- 


sented by two Governors of Pennsylvania,—Shunk and Hartranft ; and by 
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many Officials less conspicuous, for Montgomery County, under the in- 
spiration of Jefferson’s leadership, was carried by its German vote into 
the Democratic fold soon after 1800, and remained there with but an 
occasional break to mark its steadiness, down to recent times. 

Within Montgomery County’s limits is located the Valley Forge 
camp-ground. For many weeks,—from September, 1777, to June, 1778, 
—Washington and his army marched or lay encamped in the county. 
He moved to the attack upon Germantown from his headquarters there, 
and withdrew, after the engagement, to the same stronghold among the 
hills on the Perkiomen. It was while he lay at Whitemarsh, that Howe, 
in the beginning of December, marched out to attack him, but withdrew 
after three days’ skirmishing. At Barren Hill it was that Lafayette won 
his spurs as a commander, after a narrow escape from losing everything 
that a soldier would value. Altogether, many associations, historical 
and other, belong to the county, and its large population, its rapid 
growth, its material prosperity, mark it as a community whose centennial 
is worthy to be duly commemorated. 


THE VOTERS OF 1884. 


HERE is some reason to believe that the popular vote for President 








and Vice-President, on November 4th, will approach 10,500,000. 


In the absence of other figures, the number just stated may be arrived at 
in several ways. In 1880, with a population in the States of about 
50,000,000, the Presidential vote was 9,219,947. The population of the 
country is now over 57,000,000, of whom over 56,000,000 live in the 
States, the remainder living in the District of Columbia and the eight 
Territories. These figures result from the well-established assumption 
that the annual excess of births over deaths is two per cent., and from 
the immigration tables, as follows : 











Population on June 1, 1880, . : 50,155,733 
Increase } of one per cent. in June, 1880, 33,593 
Estimated immigration in June, 1880, . 50,000 
Population June 30, 1880, 50,289,376 
Increase of two per cent. in one year, 1,005,788 
Immigration, ; , P 669,431 
Population June 30, 1881, 51,964,595 
Increase of two per cent. in one year, 1,039,292 
Immigration, . i 3 4 788,992 
Population June 30, 1882, 53:792,879 
Increase of two per cent. in one year, 1,075,858 
Immigration, . . : 603,322 
Population June 30, 1883, 55:472,059 
Increase of two per cent. in one year, 1,109,441 
Immigration, estimated, . 550,000 





. 572131,500 
. 380,877 
200,000 


Population June 30, 1884, . , ; ‘ 
Increase of # of one per cent. in four months, 
Estimated immigration in four months, . 


Population, November 1, 1884, 57:712,377 


Assuming this figure to be correct, and assuming that the population 
is distributed between the States and Territories as it was in 1880, we 
shall have on November 1, 1884, 56,681,790 people in the States and 
1,030,521 in the Territories. But the population in the Territories has 
increased rather more rapidly than in the States. Accordingly, under a 
reasonable estimate the Presidential voters will come from a population 
of more than 56,000,000, and of possibly about 56,500,000. If this be the 
correct figure, and the vote in November will be relatively the same as in 
November, 1880, then a population of about 50,000,000 produced a vote 
of 9,219,947, as reported by the Zribune Almanac, or 9,210,970, as re- 
ported by the American Almanac, a population of about 56,500,000 
will in November give a vote of from 10,407,300 to 10,418,600. 

The objection that the recent immigrants cannot now contribute di- 
rectly to the November vote, is not tenable, because Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Texas and Wisconsin give the suffrage to 
immigrants who have only declared their intention of becoming citizens. 
Indeed, the heat of the contest may swell the number beyond 10,500,000. 
But it is not likely that the vote will be less than 10,400,000, or about one 
vote toevery 5.4inhabitants. This is nearly the same ratio which France 
had at its election in 1881. But the number of the registered French 
electors was 10,194,593 in 1882, or 26.15 per cent. of the population, giv- 
ing one elector to every 3.7 inhabitants. In 1881, Germany had 9,090,- 
381 electors, or exactly 20 per cent. of the population, while Switzerland 
had 638,589 electors, or 22.55 per cent. of the population. 

The males of the voting age in the United States, excluding the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the eight Territories, were on June 1, 1880, 12,571,- 
437, and at the same proportion in a population of 56,500,000 will be 14,- 
386,250 or 25.46 per cent. Roughly speaking, then, we have more than 
one possible voter to every four persons, but do not reach the French 
proportion of I to 3.7, or 26.85 per cent., while we seem to exceed the 
German and Swiss ratios. But in France, Switzerland and Germany all 
electors are enrolled; they are not in this country, there being no general 
registration in Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, and West 








Virginia. In the two States named last the registration of electors is pro- 
hibited. But it is probably a fact that of the legal electors more persons 
go actually to the polls in this country than in Germany, Switzerland, and 
even France. France has about 263 registered electors to every 1,000 in- 
habitants, Switzerland about 242, America virtually about 220, and Ger- 
many 202. Most of the other countries have less than a hundred elec- 
tors to every thousand persons, the United Kingdom about 88, Belgium 
but 22, Italy 70, while liberal Portugal has 180, Denmark | in every 7.3 
of the population, Spain 1 in 17, and Sweden about 62 per mz//e. But in 
voting matters the best comparison with the United States is presented 
by Germany and France, and, on a smaller field, by Switzerland. 

What we need in this country is greater uniformity in the require- 
meits as to citizenship, and the official registration of all persons quali- 
fied to vote. A German immigrant can vote in Indiana after he has 
lived six months in the State, and declared his willingness to become an 
American citizen. An Irish millionaire cannot vote in Rhode Island, 
unless he owns real property, is an American citizen, has lived at least 
twelve months in the State, and has been entered on the voting list in the 
calendar year preceeding the election at which he wishes to cast his bal- 
lot. If he sells his real estate, he disfranchises himself, though he may 
be a General in the army, and possibly a United States Senator. Rhode 
Island more than any other State shows also the effect of a very limited 
suffrage. It is not better governed than are Maine and Pennsylvania, 
where more liberal voting laws prevail. The example of France, Switz- 
erland and Germany shows that very liberal laws as to voting and accu- 
rate registration produced excellent results. The limited suffrage of the 
Prussian and Bavarian elections produces poorer results than does the 
liberal suffrage of the German Empire. 

In our November election, each party hopes to poll over five million 
votes for its candidates. The platform and the nominations, therefore, 
must be adapted to a very great variety of tastes and prejudices. In 
order to achieve this result, the platform will be necessarily as cautious 
and prudent, not to say commonplace, as is the English speech from the 
throne. And the chief candidate will either be somewhat neutral in his 
reputation, or a man of shining abilities and great popularity, who may 
be able to override small elements of opposition or dissatisfaction. Every 
politician has to count on a floating vote, which may decide elections. 
But when the floating vote is increased by petty criticism or malevolence, 
even the sober citizen has some right to become impatient, because it is 
the duty of every voter to fight like a regular soldier rather than like a 
bushwhacker. The public good will surely suffer, if in the place of 
really national parties we have a great many factions, none of which 
represent a popular or national policy. The irregulars of 1884 speak for 
themselves ; but they do not address the nation; instead of joining and 
addressing 5,500,000 Republican voters, or 5,000,000 Democratic voters, 
they represent and address a few municipal sets. Instead of joining a 
national church, they set up a few local conventicles. C. W. Ernst. 








REVIEWS. 
RECENT ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


| Syne the Leonard Scott Publishing Company (Philadelphia: 1104 
Walnut Street.), we have received Zhe British Quarterly Review, for 
July; Zhe Fortnightly Review, for June and July; Zhe Nineteenth 
Century, for June and July; Zhe Contemporary Review, for June; and 
The Edinburgh Review, tor April. 

In the field of Theology and Philosophy, the discussion of Agnosti- 
cism in The Nineteenth Century is the most valuable of recent times. In 
June, Justice Stephen states his view that the world would lose much in 
the loss of Christian faith, which none of the proposed substitutes would 
replace, but that after all it could get on without it, and probably will. 
In July, Mr. Herbert Spencer replies to Mr. Harrison’s attack on the 
Agnostics, emphasizing their difference from the Positivists and the posi- 
tive aspects of their view. The trouble with Agnosticism is that it can 
make no statement of its position that will not be used as a cloak for the 
most dogmatic Atheism, and that the majority of those who call them- 
sclves agnostics, seem to be neither more nor less than atheistic material- 
ists, to judge from the temper of their statements about the theologies. 
Agnosticism, except as a halt on the way to either Theism or Atheism, 
seems to us an absurdity. In June, Professor Max Miiller reviews briefly 
the series of ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East’’ he has been editing for the 
Clarendon Press, indicating the new spirit that has arisen in the study of 
the religions of the world, even among those who regard Christianity as 
not on the same level withthese. In 7he Fortnightly for June, M. Paul 
Bert has a paper on the relations of Church and State in France, which 
is disfigured by the anti-clerical passion of the modern French Republi- 
cans. An American finds it very funny reading in places, through naif 
betrayal of the vicious assumptions common to both sides of this great 
controversy. It is enough to make us thankful that these questions have 
no pertinence in America. Mr. W. H. Mallock gives the first detailed 
and exact account of the queer mixture of materialism and mysticism 
which make up General Gordon's creed. In Zhe Contemporary, Dr. 
Hatch gives a sketch of the growth of the idea of Church authority in the 
early ages of Christianity, not unlike that in his famous Bampton Lec- 
tures. He holds that there was no attempt at an outward unity of the 


churches, until the Roman Empire became Christian and called a Catho- 
lic Church into existence ; and that the recent report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission is based on false assumptions as to the origin of Church 
government. 


In M. Secretan’s account of contemporary thought in 
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Switzerland, we notice a curious mistranslation. The author had written 
of ‘/’appel” of Dr. Strauss to Zurich. The translator makes this his 
‘‘appeal ”’ instead of his ‘‘call.” Zhe British Quarterly reviews two 
very remarkable Scottish books on related topics: Professor Caird’s 
‘Philosophy of Religion,” and Professor Henry Drummond’s “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual Word.” Both are found to have failed in their chief 
purpose, and especially Professor Caird’s attempt to base Christian faith 
on the Hegelian philosophy. John Wycliffe is discussed as a forerunner 
of Luther,—which he was not, as the reviewer might have seen from the 
facts he states as to Wycliffe’s doctrine of dominion, in which lie the 
germs not of Protestantism but of Anabaptism. Zhe Edinburgh has a 
very eulogistic notice of the Duke of Argyll’s ‘‘ Unity of Nature,” and an 
account of the explorations in the territory of Heth and Moab. 

In literature proper Zhe British Quarterly signalizes the new interest 
in the greatest of living poets by a long article on Mr. Browning, signed 
C. Vaughan. In Zhe Nineteenth Century for June, Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
has a very curious article on the popular literature of the nationalist 
movement in Ireland. It shows a purity of literary taste that is surpris- 
ing, and that may be said to be the best fruit of the Young Ireland move- 
ment. In July there is a long article on Heine’s letters, which amounts 
to a biography of the poet of cynicism. In the Fortnightly for June, 
Lord Lytton discusses Style in a paper which is a prolonged comment on 
M. Buffon’s famous saying, but with reference especially to Shakespeare 
and his looking-glass quality of reflecting every type of human character 
indifferently. There is asketch of the late C.S. Calverley, the best of all 
English writers of vers de société. Professor S. H. Dutcher has a paper 
on Sophocles with reference to Professor Jebb’s new edition of the poet, 
and also to his own position in the development of the Greek drama. He 
insists on the great part which unmerited and vicarious suffering plays in 
his theory of the moral world. In Zhe Edinburgh, Professor Jebb has a 
very sharp review of Professor Sayce’s recent edition of Herodotus, re- 
plying to the criticisms on the veracity of the old Greek. He certainly 
shows that Mr. Sayce has something to learn both in Greek and the art 
of historical criticism, although Mr. Sayce has broken the force of some 
of his remarks in a letter to The Academy. 

In Political Economy the duel between Mr. Henry George and the 
Duke of Argyll in Zhe Nineteenth Century is of most importance. We 
have already noticed the reprint of both articles in pamphlet form. In 
June Miss Edith Simcox. gives an account of an experiment to improve 
the condition of shirt-makers by applying the principle of co-operation. 
It seems to have been quite successful, and opens vistas of labor reform. 
In The Fortnightly for June Mr. A. J. Wilson finishes his doleful dis- 
cussion of the indebtedness of the governments of the civilized world. 
His showing as regards France is most wretched; but our spirits revive 
when we turn to what Mr. Wilson has to say of the United States and 
find his ignorance of the deepest. If he knows no more of France than 
of America, there is a chance that our sister Republic may worry 
through. In Zhe Contemporary Mr. Spencer continues his tirade against 
the new tendencies in legislation, which have subverted the /azssez faire 
principle even in England, where it had almost risen to the dignity of a 
constitutional maxim. 

In general politics the number and variety of articles is too great for 
specification,—Egypt, General Gordon and the reform of the franchise 
taking the lead. In Zhe Fortnightly for June is the famous article signed 
“G.” and attributed wrongly to Mr. Gladstone, in praise of American 
abstention from meddlesomeness in the affairs of other countries. The 
outburst against the House of Peers had not occurred yet, but symptoms 
of a coming storm are seen in Mr. Broderick’s “‘ Bursting of the Bubble’”’ 
in Zhe Fortnightly for June, and in Mr. Fowler's “ Privilege and Aristo- 
cracy’’ in The British Quarterly. Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer has a rhymed 
plea for Woman’s Rights in 7he Contemporary. 

Educational articles are those on ‘‘ The Scottish Universities” in 7he 
Edinburgh ; on “ Italian University Life in the Middle Ages” in Zhe 
British Quarterly; on “ An Ideal University” by James Bryce, in Zhe 
Contemporary. The last has especial reference to the needs of London, 
where the existence of an examining body called ‘‘The University of 
London”’ no longer meets the needs of the great city. He looks to the 
establishment of a great teaching university as one of the probable and 
desirable results of the redistribution of the endowments of the trades 
guilds. 

SuMMER. From the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. Edited by H. G. 

O. Blake. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

‘“‘T trust that it does not smell so much of the study and library, even 
of the poet’s attic, as of the fields and woods, that it is a hypzethral or 
unroofed book, lying open under the ether, and permeated by it.’”’ This 
is what Thoreau wished his book to be, and the charm of his writings 
consists in just this characteristic of being ‘‘under the ether.” No one 
will care much for Thoreau, who loves ‘‘the country” in the sense of 
liking smooth lawns and flowers, neat crops and pretty rustic sights and 
sylvan trimness. But any one who cares for solitary nature, who has 
delighted in the useless look that so much of Thoreau’s New England 
landscape wears, will have a strong sympathetic feeling for the eccentric 
Concord surveyor. He was half poet, half naturalist, and wholly un- 
practical. His journal is filled with observations of the processes of 
nature. Year after year he notes the same phenomena, gathers water- 
lilies before dawn and watches the turtles digging their nests in the sand 
on hot afternoons. In this volume of Summer extract, from his journal, 


covering a range of twenty years, these observations strike one as being 





repeated to the verge of monotony; but we are always ‘“‘under the 
ether;”’ there is a pervading sense of sunrises and sunsets, of sweet 
sounds and smells, of wild birds and flowers and fruits. His pages are 
filled with the pale golden dawn of Summer, the glow of noon, the soft 
dusk and the liquid moonlight. The man seems to have lived his real 
life hand in hand with nature. ‘June 2d, 3.30 A. M., when I awake I 
hear the low, universal chirping or twittering of the chip-birds, like the 
bursting bead on the surface of the uncorked day. First come, first 
served. You must taste the first glass of the day’s nectar, if you would 
get all the spirit of it. Its fixed air, begins to stir and escape.” Often 
for pages he is content with simply noting what he has seen and heard, 
then suddenly an exquisite unforgetable touch of poetry—the ‘‘ hemlocks 
with their dead-work of early green,’’ or the heavy cloud shadows of 
early Summer, like ‘‘ dark rings round the eyes of June.” 

Thoreau was passionately fond of music and knew the note of every 
bird possible in his latitude. ‘“ As I come over the hill I hear the wood- 
thrush singing his evening lay. This is the only bird whose note affects 
me like music. This bird is chief musician of my court; he 
sings in a tune, a heroic age, with which no event in the village can be 
contemporary. The thrush’s song is a vamz des vachestome. I long 
for wildness, a nature which I cannot put my foot through, woods where 
the wood-thrush forever sings, where the hours are early morning ones, 
and there is dew on the grass and the day is forever improved, where | 
might have a fertile unknown for a soil about me. I would go after 
cows, I would watch the flocks of Admetus forever, only for my board 
and clothes,—a New Hampshire everlasting and unfallen. All that was 
ripest and fairest in the wilderness and the wild man is preserved and 
transmitted to us in the strain of the wood-thrush. It is the mediator be- 
tween barbarism and civilization. It is unrepentant as Greece.”’ 

For his fellow-men Thoreau’s sympathies were almost as narrow as 
for nature they were wide. His self-conscious, exacting mental tempera- 
ment found nature the most soothing companion, as it never obtruded 
itself upon his rather irritable individuality. Indeed the tendency of the 
whole transcendental school was to foster a self-consciousness and 
mental arrogance that could scarcely tolerate the existence of any indi- 
viduality but its own and a few ideal or idealized beings. It is easy to 
see that Thoreau had not social gifts. ‘Of all phenomena, my own 
race are the most mysterious and undiscoverable. For how many years 
have I striven to meet one even on common manly ground, and have 
not succeeded.”” If Thoreau had given to his fellow-men some of the 
time that he spent in watching pouts’ and breams’ nests, and studying 
the habits of toads and night-hawks, he would perhaps have thought 
better of the human race; but if his sympathies had widened in this di- 
rection he might perhaps have lost some of his peculiar charm as him- 
self ‘‘a mediator between barbarism and civilization, unrepentant as 
Greece.” 


UNITED STATES Notes. A History of the various Issues of Paper 
Money by the Government of the United States. By John Jay Knox. 
With an Appendix, containing the recent Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the Dissenting Opinion upon the 
Legal Tender Question. 8vo. Pp. xii, 247. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Knox's long and responsible connection with the regulation of 
our national banking system has suggested to him the preparation of a 
complete history of American banking, and the related branches of 
government procedure. In the meantime he has given the public this 
history of government paper money as a sort of fore-runner of the 
work which will be the magnum opus of his life. It is more than the 
title promises. The first and second chapters describe the issues of 
government paper money by the colonies and by the Continental Con- 
gress, before the adoption of our present Constitution. As he well says, 
the experience of the country with both sorts of paper money was so 
disastrous as to create a strong feeling against ‘bills of credit,” as it 
was then called. The Constitution forbids the States to issue any, and 
the presumption is that the same prohibition was meant to be laid 
upon the federal government also. Not until the necessities of the sec- 
ond war with Great Britain forced the Democratic party to abandon their 
own principle as to the “strict construction”’ of the Constitution, was 
there any issue even of interest-bearing notes, and these were not legal 
tender. The disasters of the panic of 1837 forced the issue of similar 
notes in time of peace, and again by a Democratic Administration and 
Congress. The third issue was during the war with Mexico, and had 
the same character. The fourth was necessitated by the panic of 1857. 
The fifth was begun in 1862, and still continues, as in this case the 
return of peace did not lead to their withdrawal. On the contrary the 
Supreme Court has declared it constitutional for Congress to issue such 
notes either in war or in peace, and to make them legal tender for all 
debts, not excepting those contracted before these issues began. This 
puts the question on an entirely new footing, and gives the subject a 
degree of practical interest it had not in our earlier history. 

Mr. Knox tells the story in an entirely impartial fashion, without any 
argument on his own part, though without any needless concealment of 
his dissents and agreements. In this respect his book is a marked con- 
trast to a certain argumentative ‘‘ History of American Currency,”’ to 
which many have looked for fact to find it buried under disputation. 

He has added much to the value of his book by including as a final 
chapter the paper on ‘‘ The Distribution of the Surplus among the States,” 
which he read last winter before a Washington audience. In this also 
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Mr. Knox is the historian purely, but he has put the advocates of distri- 
bution under great obligation by showing that the moneys then given to 
the States were not wasted, but used in the main wisely and well. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

R. M. L. SCUDDER, JR., (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.,) has 

put into a little book called ‘‘ The Labor-Value Fallacy,” a criti- 

cism of Mr. Henry George’s doctrines. Mr. Scudder starts out with the 
just belief that Mr. George is not to be refuted, until the current doctrines 
of the political economists have been sifted of their fallacies. But he 
hits on exactly the most reasonable and defensible of those doctrines as 
the root fallacy of their system. Had he insisted on carrying the doc- 
trine that value (or utility) is derived from labor to all its legitimate re- 
sults, he would have found that the fallacy of the economists does not 
consist in teaching that value is based on labor, but in denying this doc- 
trine in the same breath in which they assert it. The starting point in 
Mr. George’s system, as in that of Carl Marx, is the Ricardoan theory of 
rent. That theory makes a profound distinction between land and all 
other forms of property, in denying that land derives its value from 
labor. It describes land-owners as a set of monopolists, who by virtue 


of mere priority in the field, are able to make their fellow-men pay “‘a_ 


charge for the use of the natural and inalienable powers of the soil.”’ 
Mr. Henry C. Carey cut the ground from under the feet of these anarch- 
ists by showing that land derived its utility, and therefore its saleability, 
from labor expended either on the piece of land in question or some 
other in its vicinity. As Lord Dufferin puts it, a farm is just as much an 
article of manufacture as a ship. Into the making of both certain articles 
of nature’s furnishing must enter, but the farm is a farm, as a ship is a 
ship, not by virtue of what nature gives, but by virtue of what man has 
done to bring her utilities into his service. Mr. Scudder will find Mr. 
Carey’s teaching worth his careful attention. : 


Some years ago, we met with a lecture by Professor Atkinson of the 
Massachusetts Institute ‘‘On the Right Use of Books,’”’ which gave us 
a very high idea of its author’s good sense and penetration. We were 
therefore prepared to welcome any new work from his pen, and we came 
to his three lectures ‘‘On History and the Study of History ’’ (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers), with awakened expectations. We have not been 
disappointed in the little book. Professor Atkinson has made an 
admirable statement of the reasons for regarding this topic as one of 
those which are not to be omitted from even such a course of scientific 
study as is given in the Institute of which he is ateacher. He first of 
all clears away the misapprehensions as to the meaning and scope of 
his subject, which young men are apt to gather from the text-books used 
in our schools, or from a course of miscellaneous reading in Macaulay, 
Prescott and the like. He shows that historical questions thrust them- 
selves upon every thoughtful person at every moment of his existence, 
that upon our ability to give some kind of answer to these depends 
much of our intellectual life, and that the man who is altogether indif- 
ferent to them is aptto be an inferior and unthoughtful person in any 
walk of life. He will be not a better but a worse and less trustworthy 
engineer or architect, other things being equal. Professor Atkinson 
insists that history is governed by law, as much as any other field, but 
that these laws are not physical. In his view “the true task and proper 
function of historical science is to trace out the development of those 
social and spiritual relations which constitute us human and civilized 
beings. History is the story of the growth of civilization.”” Its deepest 
and most permanent element is religion; next come law and govern- 
ment; then the industrial life and its economies; lastly literature and 
art. 

If we have any fault to find with this able presentation, it is that the 
function of historical study as a discipline of the moral sympathies 
through the imagination is not given the prominence assigned it in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Glasgow Address. 


Dr. Joseph J. Pope, M. R. C. S., L. S. A., (London), writes a book on 
the method of preserving health, which Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls make 
No. 15, of the 1884 Series of their ‘‘Standard Library,’’ under the title 
‘‘Number One; And How to Take Care of Him.”’ The author, in an 
animated manner, deals with the topics of pure air, good food, abstinence 
from ‘table luxuries,’’ work and play, the wardrobe, etc. In most of 
his subjects he goes over a well-travelled path, but his treatment of the 
question of stimulants is more noticeable. Upon physiological grounds 
he condemns alcohol, and argues strongly with those who will not dis- 
pense with it entirely in favor of using it very moderately, quoting Pro- 
fessor Parker’s testimony that the limit of safety is one and a half, or at 
most two ounces of absolute alcohol for a healthy person in twenty-four 
hours. He says, however: ‘‘ Never let children taste alcohol. All 
young people should be total abstainers; they are easily affected by the 
mildest form, and tolerate it very badly. It stops growth, and never 
does and never can make brain, muscle, fat, or blood. Fielding says : 
‘Wine and youth are fire upon fire.’”” 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


“ENERAL GRANT is to write a series of articles, descriptive of the 
battles in which he was engaged during the War of the Rebellion. 
They will appear in the Century, and will include, of course, one on the 
Siege of Vicksburg, which he is now preparing, at his summer home at 





Long Branch. Altogether, the articles will number eighteen or twenty, 
and the price paid for them is said to be $10,000. 


Mrs. Jackson, better known in literature as ‘‘ H. H.,” has sustained a 
very serious accident, having fallen down-stairs at her home in Colorado 
Springs, Col., and broken a leg in two places, besides suffering internal 
injuries. 

R. Worthington, New York, publishes a Life of James G. Blaine, by 
Charles Walcott Balestier. Besides presenting the usual biographical 
details, Mr. Balestier goes into the history of the ‘‘railroad charges" 
against Mr. Blaine, and disposes of them in a convincing manner. In 
this, like the pamphlet of Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, the volume has 
special usefulness. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s work, now in the press of J. R. Osgood & 
Co., is to be entitled ‘‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife.’’ The same 
firm is preparing to bring out Mr. Henry James’s ‘Tales of Three 
Cities,’’ and also his father’s work on “ Spiritual Creation.’’ They will 
also publish Mr. Edgar Fawcett's latest novel, ‘‘ The Adventures of a 
Widow.” This is a title of the old-fashioned sort. 


Professor R. T. Greener, of Washington, already known as an occa- 
sional worker in literature, and one of the most prominent of the leaders 
among the colored people, is said to intend writing a novel to deal with 
the race problems. 


Feggeklit, on the island of Mors, Denmark, the reputed birthplace 
of Hamlet, is for sale by private treaty. On a hillside that forms part of 
the estate will be found the grave of Azxg Fegge, who was the identical 
person slain by the young prince to avenge the ‘“‘ most foul murder”’ of 
his father. 


According to the London Academy, the result of Dr. Schliemann’s 
excavations at Tiryns turn out to be very important. The buildings he 
has discovered consist of a palace and two temples. The arrangements, 
size and position of these agree in the most remarkable manner with 
those of the temples and palace of the second prehistoric city at His- 
sarlik, and thus help to settle the date of the latter. In spite of the wall 
paintings, the remains at Tiryns must be older than those at Mycenz, 
since, besides the archaic pottery found among them, large numbers of 
obsidian implements have been disinterred. 


Several campaign lives of Mr. Cleveland are about to appear. Among 
these is one from the John W. Lovell Co., New York, by Deshler Welch, 
‘‘a young journalist and personal friend”’ of the Democratic candidate. 


Two of our Philadelphians will appear in the September Century. 
Mr. C. G. Leland is to contribute a paper on the “ Legends of the Passa- 
maquoddy,”’ illustrated by drawings on birch bark, by a Quadi Indian. 
This pursues the general theme in which Mr. Leland is so much inter- 
ested, and to which we have repeatedly referred. In the same number 
Mr. Joseph Pennell will have “‘ An Anecdotal Tricycling Article,” profusely 
illustrated, recording the incidents of a journey from Coventry to Chester, 
treating of Izaak Walton’s country, with its quaint, old-fashioned inns, 
sequestered villages where the curfew still rings at sunset, the bicycle 
races at Derby, etc. As Mr. Pennell is an expert and enthusiastic 
wheelman, his dozen or more pictures will have a special interest in the 
line of character sketches. 


An “ Antiquarian Library’ is coming out in Paisley, Scotland. The 
titles of the first volumes are ‘‘ Gibbet Lore: Remarkable Chapters in the 
Annals of Great Britain and Ireland ;’”’ ‘‘ Obsolete Punishments,” “ His- 
tory of Bells”’ and ‘‘ Wells: Their History, Legends, Superstitions, Folk- 
lore and Poetry.” 


The second edition of General Gordon’s “‘ Letters From the Crimea ”’ 
is on the press in London. Ben Jonson’s copy of ‘‘ The Faerie 
Queen,” with pithy marginal notes from his own pen, was sold the other 
day in London. About Mr. James Payn’s striking story, ‘‘ Lost Sir 
Massingberd,” the author says that he discovered after its publication 
that he had unconsciously taken for the name of his missing hero that 
of a gentleman who had been missing for years, and to this day has 
never been heard of by his friends. 








Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls announce that, owing to the favor with 
which ‘‘ Mumu,”’ by Turguenieff, has been received, they will soon pub- 
lish two more of his works,—‘‘ An Unfortunate Woman,” and “ Assya.” 
Neither has ever before been translated into English, and the translation 
now to be given has been made directly from the Russian, by Henry 
Gersoni, a countryman of the author. 


Messrs. Reeves & Turner (London) are issuing a one-volume edi- 
tion of Keats’s Poems, edited by H. Buxton Forman, which purports 
to be the most complete edition yet published in a single volume. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


NuMBER ONE, AND How To TAKECARE OF Him. By Joseph J. Pope, M.R.C.S. 
Pp. 160. $0.75. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON NAPOLEON J. By John Ashton, author of 
“ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,” etc. With 115 illustrations by 
the author. Two volumes. 8vo. Pp. 290-283. Scribner & Welford, 
New York. 
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SCIENCE. 
SCIENTIFIC NOMENCLATURE. 


HE binomial system of nomenclature,—which has been in vogue with 
zoblogists and botanists ever since the days of Linnzeus, or for a 
period of over a century, and which appears to have pretty satisfactorily 
met the wants of naturalists of all shades, and nationalities from that time 
up to our own day,—seems now to be on the eve of being supplanted by 
an ‘“‘improved”’ system; at any rate, the satisfaction which it is claimed 
the old system has hitherto given, is now vigorously called into question, 
and, indeed, by some is completely denied. Hence, the necessity of a 
new method by which to adequately express and designate the multi- 
farious objects of nature. Thus far; naturalists as a body, have been 
content with indicating by means of technical terms (compounded of 
Latin and Greek, with an admixture of barbarous ve/igué@) the generic 
and specific position of a given subject—e. g., Felis leo, the lion; Eguus 
Caballus, the horse—and have taken no official cognizance of the varietal 
forms derived from the specific types, except in so far as to indicate these 
by a special reference as variety (e. g., Felis leo, var. Senegalensis, the 
Senegal lion). The varietal term, according to this system of nomencla- 
ture, while it indicates with sufficient clearness the character of the 
object it is intended to designate, does not actually constitute a part of 
the technical name prceper, and, indeed, is very generally omitted from 
discussions of an ordinary scientific nature, or from such whose scope 
does not touch the special subject of zodgeography. Now, however, that 
this study,—zodgeography, or the geographical distribution of animals (as 
also the geography of plants),—has attained to such importance in general 
biological enquiries, as directly bearing upon the subject of the evolution 
of life-forms, it is contended that this broad system of ‘‘marking”’ no 
longer adequately meets the demands of the more critical investigation of 
the present day, whose method has very little in common with that em- 
ployed by Linnzeus and his immediate successors. Why, it is asked, 
should not a variety (provided it have any permanency) be as indelibly 
marked as a species itself, seeing that it is a distinct form? Surely, there 
must be considerable importance attaching to the existence of racial 
varieties, and even if these be not as permanent in their characters, or 
have not these last as well defined as the species themselves, yet after 
all, knowing that species are in the end no more permanent, they alone 
can indicate the lines of convergence and departure by which true species 
will have approached and departed from each other. Through the study 
of varieties alone will the naturalist arrive at a firm understanding of the 
relations of the higher specific types, and obtain a glimpse into the com- 
plexities which have governed their establishment over the surface of the 
globe. 

The necessity of establishing a trinomial nomenclature, which has 
been of late years frequently discussed on this side of the water, is most 
energetically advocated by Dr. Elliott Coues, the well-known author 
ornithologist, whose views are clearly set forth in a number of essays 
published in the scientific journals of this country. By special invitation 
Dr. Coues has recently had an opportunity of explaining his views be- 
fore a select committee of British scientists, who assembled on July Ist, 
under tke Presidency of Professor Flower, Director of the British Museum 
of Natural History, in the South Kensington lecture-room, London. 
Among the distinguished zoélogists who participated in the debate, 
speaking for and against the innovation, were the ornithologists Bowl- 
der, Sharpe, Harting, Seebohm and Lord Walsingham, Dr. Giinther, 
Keeper of Zodlogy of the British Museum, Dr. P. L. Sclater, Secretary of 
the Zodlogical Society, Mr. Blanford, and Professor T. Jeffrey Bell. Pro- 
fessor Huxley was prevented by official business from attending the 
meeting. Perhaps the greatest obstacle that will lie in the way of a gen- 
eral acceptance of ‘‘trinomialism”’ is the confusion that must neces- 
sarily arise from the difficulties surrounding the determination and limi- 
tation of varietal forms. Scientists can now scarcely afford to render 
their language of intercommunication more intricate or complex than it 
already is, since such complexity doubtless diverts to other pursuits the 
minds of many who may be in a measure scientifically inclined. And 
the progress of science depends as much upon the investigation of the 
future as upon that of the present. 


NOTES. 


The death of Professor Ferdinand von Hochstetter, one of the ablest 
geologists of the modern school, and an expert chemist, mineralogist and 
paleontologist, is announced as having taken place at Vienna on the 
17th of July last. As geologist of the “‘ Novara”’ Circumnavigating Ex- 
pedition, under the civil command of the distinguished traveller, Karl 
von Scherzer, Professor Hochstetter enjoyed rare opportunities for prose- 
cuting his favorite studies, the results obtained from which at once placed 
his name in the front rank of the scientific investigations of the day. At 
the time of his death he was Curator of the new National Museum of 
Natural History of Vienna (only recently opened) having previously 
held the chair of mineralogy and geology in the Polytechnic Institute. 
Hochstetter was for a long time identified with the workings and devel- 
opment of the Imperial Geological Institute, and for many years Presi- 
dent of the Imperial Geographical Society. 


The death is also announced of the Abbé Francoise Napoléon Marie 
Moigno, the distinguished French mathematician and physicist, author 
of the “Legons de Calcul Différentiel et Integral,’ and of a number of 
other scarcely less well-known works on mechanics, electricity, optics and 





general science. Moigno, who possessed a most remarkable memory, 
was noted as one of the most brilliant of French savanzs. 


Prof. George Darwin, son of the late Charles Darwin, and Professor 
of Astronomical Physics in the University of Cambridge, England, was 
recently married to Miss Dupuy, of this city. 


Among the more distinguished British scientists who have announced 
their intention of visiting this city during the meeting of the American 
Association of the advancement of science in the first week of September 
are: Sir William Thomson, Lord Rayleigh, President of the British 
Association, Professor George Darwin, Sir John Lubbock, John Ball, 
President of the Alpine Club, J. Glaisher, the famous aéronaut, Professor 
Robert Ball, Professor James Geikie, Dr. Sclater, Professor Adams, Dr. 
E. B. Tylor, and Professor McKendrick. A. H. 








ART. 
MUNKACSY’S “LAST DAY OF THE CONDEMNED.” 


A apparently authentic statement has recently been circulated in 
Europe and widely copied in this country to the effect that Mun- 
kacsy’s masterpiece, ‘‘ The Last Day of the Candemned,” is on exhibition 
in London. As the picture is owned in Philadelphia and has been 
strictly held in private hands from the time it arrived here, the announce- 
ment that it was on public exhibition in London occasioned some sur- 
prise and interested inquiry. To settle the matter, so far as the original 
work is concerned, beyond question, THE AMERICAN is permitted to 
publish the following veswmé of a communication emanating from a 
source that gives it the highest possible authority : 


In reference to “The Last Day of the Condemned,” by Mr. Munkacsy, I will 
state there must be some mistake as to the picture said to be on exhibition in 
London. The original, painted for Mr. William P. Wilstach, of Philadelphia, has 
never been out of the possession of the family, and it is almost impossible that 
there should be a copy or vepiica of the work. In the first place European artists 
never repeat an ordered picture, and, further, Mr. Munkacsy’s gratitude to Mr. 
Wilstach was so sincere for assistance enabling him to paint a picture which made 
his reputation as an artist, that I do not think he would permit anything approxi- 
mating a replica. Mr. Wilstach had the painting photographed in Paris, and 
presented the artist with several copies, which he sold, some of them coming to 
America, at high prices. Something may have been done from these, but I do 
not think it probable. His “Christ Before Pilate” was exhibited in London, and 
the two may have been confounded. 


The history of the ‘‘ Last Day of the Condemned”’ is briefly as fol- 
lows: Mr. Wilstach being in Dusseldorf with his family, Mr. Michael 
Munkacsy was mentioned to him as a deserving young man who had 
begun a painting but for want of means was unable to prosecute his 
work. Mr. Wilstach went to see it, and, although but partly drawn, 
thought he discovered sufficient merit in it to indicate a successful pic- 
ture if the artist applied himself energetically to the work. Of course, 
there was uncertainty as to the outcome of the venture, but Mr. Wilstach 
advanced the necessary funds and purchased the picture. He further 
undertook to enter it at the Paris Exhibition and endeavor to have it 
medalled, which was subsequently done. He also invited the painter to 
Paris and introduced him to artists and others interested in art and from 
that time his position has been assured. Mr. Munkacsy said at the time 
he should never be so successful again, as in this case he ‘‘ painted under 
the inspiration of gratitude.’’ It will, therefore, be readily understood 
how great is the improbability of there being a second “ Last Day of the 
Condemned.” 

Curiously enough, it has also been reported of late that the ‘‘ Christ 
before Pilate’? above referred to is on exhibition in New York. An 
arrangement was entered into last Autumn to bring the picture to this 
country, but it was abandoned on account of the 30 per cent. duty. At 
the valuation of 400,000 francs, it would require an outlay of say $24,000 
for duties to import the painting, since it could not well be exhibited 
through the country ‘‘in bond.” This outlay, besides other costs and 
risks, was considered too great, and the venture was given up. The 
assumption that it had been carried out may have been based on the 
fact that a reproduction in black and white, finished last Winter, has 
since been on exhibition and sale. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AN ART CLUB. 


A correspondent asks for information regarding the organization of an 
Art Club or exchange. His questions are very general, and are such as 
must occur to everyone who becomes interested for the first time in the 
subject to which they relate. We hope, therefore, that such answers as 
we have to make may be of interest to others beside himself, and so give 
them in this place. 

Our correspondent is evidently not quite certain whether the proposed 
club ought also to be an exchange, and possibly a school, or not. We 
should say that the providing of facilities for art study was the most im- 
portant part of the business which such an organization would have to 
consider, all attempts to carry on the commercial part of the enterprise 
without the educational adjunct having resulted disastrously as far as we 
know, except in the case of the few places where the facilities for such 
study are already ample, as they are ‘not at present outside of half a 
dozen of the larger cities. An art club should be the centre, or at least a 
centre of artistic life in the community in which it exists. For many 
yearsto come the channels through which its influence will make itself felt 
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must continue to be, as they certainly are at present, educational. There 
must be exhibitions and lectures and working classes, and unless the 
club can see to it that these are provided and made to count for some- 
thing in the improvement of the public taste and the disciplining of the 
common stock of ingenuity and skill, that part of its possible usefulness 
which is represented by the exchange had better be left-to the regular 
channels of trade. The amount of good which properly organized clubs 
can accomplish in the direction which we have indicated is very great, 
and we are inclined to feel that their organization is almost a necessary 
preliminary to anything like artistic activity or culture in communities 
everywhere. Such a club, to do its work well, should recognize at the 
outset the supreme claims of the professional artist, and should extend 
him every encouragement and all the assistance in its power,—and it is 
in its power to aid him in many ways. If it owns a building, part of it 
should, if possible, be converted into studios. It should maintain a 
library, or at least a reading room, in which the current art literature 
should be accessible. It should hold frequent receptions, every one of 
which should be an exhibition. It should always be made something of 
a social event as well, and should bring the artist and his patrons 
together and aim to introduce them to more intimate relations than would 
be possible otherwise. As we have already said, it should maintain an 
art school and should provide courses of popular lectures on a variety of 
subjects with which a fair degree of familiarity is indispensable to the in- 
dividual or the community which makes any pretension to culture, but 
with which the common mind is for the most part comparatively un- 
familiar. ‘ 

“When these things have been attended to, an exchange for the sale of 
artistic work would seem to be a desirable and legitimate extension of 
the club’s usefulness. L. W. M. 


NOTES. 


oie Cincinnati Industrial Exposition opens September 4th and closes 

October 7th. There will be an artistic display in connection with 
the Exposition that promises to prove both interesting and important. 
The loan collection will be especially valuable, Mr. E. L. Mehner, Chair- 
man of the Fine Art Committee, having taken personal direction of the 
matter, and having been very successful in the Eastern cities, securing 
many treasures from both public and private collections. Mr. Mehner 
was in Philadelphia a few days since, and was very cordially received in 
art circleshere. As a result of his visit the Cincinnati Exhibition will be 
enriched by some of our most noticeable pictures, including Charles 
Herman's ‘“‘ Masked Ball at the Opera,”” and Bridgeman’s ‘“‘ Roumanian 
Lady,’ fromthe Temple collection ; also Thomas Eakins’ ‘‘ Crucifixion,” 
Rothermel’s ‘‘Christian Martyrs,’ and several other well known pic- 
tures, beside contributions from the galleries of Mr. James S. Martin, 
Mr. A. H. Moore and Mr. George Whitney. 


Mr. H. T. Cariss, one of our painter-etchers of approved ability, has 
recently been making industrious use of the needle, and has been pro- 
ducing works of permanent worth. His most recent undertaking is the 
reproduction of a cabinet genre by Thomas Hovenden, entitled ‘So Far 
So Good.” The picture is painted in a comparatively low key and is 
strong in color, lending itself readily to reproduction in black and white, 
and the subject is also well adapted to the etcher’s purpose, having a 
piquant, half-humorous, half-pathetic interest. Mr. Cariss has been very 
successful in his treatment of the work, producing an attractive and 
valuable print. 


The death of George Fuller, at the height of his artistic success, re- 
moved from American art a man to whom many looked as promising to 
give to his own country the same fresh art inspiration that Turner gave to 
England. The September HarZer's will print an interesting study of his 
life and work from the pen of a fellow-artist, Mr. Frank D. Millet, with a 
portrait, and an example of one of Fuller’s paintings, as engraved on 
wood by Closson. 


The ‘new series”’ of Zhe Studio, with Mr. Clarence Cook as editor, 
and Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent as publisher, began with the issue for 
August 2d. It will be published fortnightly, except in the months of 
July and August. Mr. Cook, inan article on ‘‘Some Recent Statues,” 
deals severely with that of General Bolivar, set up in Central Park, in 
June. He says: ‘‘If it were the finest statue in the world, it could not be 
better placed. Unfortunately it is the worst statue that it was ever our 
misfortune to see, anywhere in the world. Until it was placed in the 
Park, it had no rivals, except the stomach-turning ‘ Burns,’ the ridicu- 
lous ‘ Halleck,’ and the calumnious ‘Custer’ at West Point, but these 
are now all eclipsed by a statue without truth, without dignity, and with- 
out a redeeming point in the execution.” 








NOTES ON THE MAGAZINES. 


b's August issue of Shakespeareana, (Philadelphia: Leonard Scott 

Publishing Co.), contains studies of the characters of Lady Macbeth 
and Constance, the former by E.S. Emery, the latter, which begins a series, 
by Margaret Isabella Tucker. Mr. J. Parker Norris, discussing the ‘“‘ The 
Portraits of Shakespeare,” gives his views upon the Zoust, the Zucchero 
and the Dunford pictures. 


Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson, (London), in the July issue of his 
Medical Quarterly, Zhe Asclepiad, gives as his leading paper, a consid- 
eration of ‘“‘ Intermittent Pulse, as a Sign of Disease.’’ He thinks it not 





so serious a symptom as is sometimes imagined, but that it appears to be 
on the increase. ‘‘ The affection is due to nervous exhaustion of the 
vital nervous system, and in this day of emotional strain and excitement 
it must prevail in proportion to the causes of it. I take it that 
the affection is purely of nervous origin, and ; while it may by 
coincidence be connected with organic disease of the heart, it has no 
necessary connection with such disease.” Dr. Richardson highly com- 
pliments the report on ‘‘Small-pox, Chicken-pox, Cow-pox, and Vacci- 
nation,’’ by Dr. Joseph Jones, President of the Louisiana (U. S.) Board 
of Health. ‘‘ Reading the essay carefully through,” he says, “I am 
brought to the conclusion that no approach to it as a history of vaccina- 
tion can be found elsewhere, and that we, in England, have nowhere 
collected in any volume anything like the amount of information that has 
been here produced.” 


The address of Hon. H. C. Hickok,—who, from 1857 to 1860, was 
State Superintendent of the Pennsylvania schools,—delivered at the 
meeting of the State Teacher’s Association, at Meadville, in July, is pub- 
lished in full in the School Journa/, (Lancaster, Pa.), for August. Mr. 
Hickok reviewed concisely, but with a very interesting array of details, 
the fifty years’ history of the common schools of Pennsylvania which 
has elapsed since the first attempt at organizing them, under the Act of 
1834. This law, passed in Governor Wolf’s administration, was drawn 
mainly by Senator Samuel Breck, of Philadelphia, and though much to 
be commended, as a beginning of the work, was cumbersome and ill 
adapted to the necessities of the State, but when, in 1835, its repeal 
was carried through the Senate by a decisive vote, Thaddeus Stevens 
stemmed the tide in the House, and defeated repeal, so that the next 
year, in Governor Ritner’s administration, an amendatory act, drawn by 
that excellent man, Dr. George Smith, of Delaware County, was passed, 
laying the foundation of the present system. Mr. Hickok did not speak 
of what was one of the most potent and important influences in starting 
the public schools of Pennsylvania, the receipt from the national treas- 
ury of the State’s share of the surplus of 1836. This money came at a 
most opportune moment, and served a most valuable purpose. 








WITHHELD. 


S clouds withhold the Summer rain, 
A And cage its crystal showers, 
Those fertilizing drops that feed 

The yearning hearts of flowers, 


So maiden reticence withholds 
In shy, mysterious fashion, 
Those vivifying words that feed 

The hidden fount of passion. 


A WAYSIDE FLOWER. 


EYOND the garden’s formal bound 
A tiny wayside flower is found, 
And as its wind-touched petals part 
I find rare fragrance in its heart. 


So strangely sweet above the sod, 
It seems a benison from God, 
Like some pure soul with pity rife 
Amid the dusty ways of life! 


Augusta, Georgia. WILLIAM H. HAyne. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


FoREIGN.—Wm. O’Brien, M. P., editor of the Dublin Uxzted Jreland, lost his 
suit, at Belfast, on the 31st ult., in which Mr. Bolton, Crown Prosecutor, sued for 
damages in libel. The damages were placed by the jury at £3,050. At 
Cannstadt, in Wurtemberg, on the evening of the 30th, several Frenchmen were 
rejoicing over the recent insult to the German flag in Paris, when an elderly Ger- 
man approached them and remonstrated with them. This gave rise to a quarrel, 
in the course of which one of the Frenchmen raised his walking stick and dealt 
the German a fatal blow. A despatch from Dongola, dated July 2sth, 
announced that the Mudir of Dongola had gained an important success over the 
rebels, and had driven them out of Dongola. On the Ist inst., a marked de- 
crease in the number of cholera cases was reported from Marseilles and Toulon, 
and many of the inhabitants who had fled began to return. Since then, the num- 
ber of fatal cases is somewhat larger. On the 2d inst., the Egyptian inter- 
national conference, which had been sitting in London, met at the Foreign Office 
and after a brief session, adjourned sme aie, without arriving at any agreement, 
provisional or otherwise. This action is regarded as tantamount to a dissolution. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone said that the Conference had failed to 
attain the objects for which it had met. The delegates were unanimous in their 
views respecting the prospective charges in Egypt and the necessity of a fresh loan, 
but England and France differed irreconcilably respecting the charges and receipts. 
The Earl of Derby, English Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment, has advised the Government to consent to the federation of the Australian 
colonies, Thomas Sexton and William Redmond sailed on the 2d inst., from 
England, to attend the Convention of the Irish National League of America, which 
is to be held in Boston, on the 13th instant. The English House of Com- 
mons, on the sth inst., voted the Government £300,000 for an expedition to go to 
the relief of General Gordon. The two Houses of the French Parliament 
began to sit on the 4th inst., in joint session, at Versailles, as a Congress, to revise 
the Constitution. The proceedings on the first and second days were very dis- 
orderly. A great Reform demonstration was made at Birmingham, on the 
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4th inst. 200,000 people assembled, and a procession of enormous length marched 
through the city. In the evening a meeting of 20,000 was addressed by Hon. 
John Bright and Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. Both took strong ground against the 
right of the House of Lords to negative a measure adopted by the Commons. 
Mr. Bright said, the Tory majority in the House of Lords was actuated by the 
same bitter hatred of the Liberals as in 1832. « Who were the peers ?” he asked. 
«They were the spawn of the blunders, the wars and the corruption of the dark 
ages of our history. They had entered the temple of honor, not through the 
temple of merit, but through the sepulchres of their ancestors. They were no 
better than their fathers; some of them were worse, for their privileges had pro- 
duced ignorance and arrogancy.” Mr. Chamberlain said he looked forward with 
eager hope to the result of this agitation. England, the chosen home of a self-gov- 
erned people, would never be subservient to the insolent pretensions of an hereditary 
class. The advanced Liberals held a noteworthy meeting in London on the 
6th inst. The House of Lords was the subject of their deliberations, and they re- 
solved to establish a league which should labor for the reform of that ancient 
body. What they wish to accomplish is to deprive the Peers of their power of 
legislative veto and, more than that, to abolish the hereditary peerage altogether. 
A committee was appointed to take the matter in hand. The English Govern- 
ment scheme for the temporary relief of the Egyptian Treasury includes the re- 
newal of the Rothschild loan of 41,000,000 and the reduction of the expenses of 
the administration. Mr, Edgar Vincent has been instructed to report what imme- 
diate reductions are possible. The Khedive’s yacht will be sold and the expenses 
of his household curtailed. The fastest ocean steamer trip, Eastward, across 
the Atlantic, has been made by the Cunard ship Oregon, which reached Queens- 
town on the morning of the 6th instant, at 7.25 o’clock, having made the passage 
in 6 days, 12 hours and 54 minutes. The best previous East-bound record was 
made by the Anchor Line’s steamship America, on her second trip, the time 
being 6 days, 14 hours, 18 minutes. 








Domestic.—Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss Susan B. Anthony have 
issued an address to the members of the National Woman Suffrage Association, 
recommending them to support the Republican candidate for President. 
The Acting Secretary of the Treasury, on application of the Boards of Health of 
Philadelphia and Wilmington, has ordered the revenue cutter 7ench Coxe to the 
Breakwater, as a quarantine steamer, to guard the entrance to Delaware Bay. 
The school census of Chicago indicates a population of 629,000, an increase 
of about 12% per cent. annually since 1880. —Senator John A. Logan has 
accepted an invitation from the Young Republican Club of this city to be their 
guest and to deliver an address, in the Academy of Music, on the evening of the 
8th inst———On the Ist inst., at Narragansett Park, R. L., the horse “ Jay-Eye- 
See” trotted a mile in 2.10, beating the best previous record, that of “Maud S.,” 
which was 2.10%. On the next day, at Cleveland, Ohio, “ Maud 
S.” trotted a mile in what was declared to be 2.09%. —The 
Skating Rink, in Philadelphia, occupied as a manufactory by John 
Wanamaker, was burned on the Ist inst.; loss, $157,000. The ferry sheds, 
depot, etc., of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at Jersey City, were burned 
on the night of the 4th inst.; loss, $100,000. Part of the machine shops of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, were burned on the 4th inst.; loss, 
$150,000. The Alabama election occurred on the 4th inst. There was but 
one ticket in the field -the Democratic.--—— President Arthur left Washington 
last week, and went from New York City to the Catskill Mountains on Saturday. 
The annual encampment of the State Guard of Pennsylvania began at 
Gettysburg on Saturday, about 8,000 men being in camp. General Sheridan 
and Secretary Lincoln were present on Wednesday and reviewed the troops. 
There was a brilliant demonstration at Portsmouth, N. H.,on the 4th 
inst. in honor of Lieutenant Greeley and the Arctic explorers. The parade 
included civic and military bodies and a marine detail. In the evening a meeting 
was held. Secretary Chandler presided and spoke, and addresses were also 
made by Representative Randall‘and Senator Hale. ‘The corner-stone of 
the pedestal for the Bartholdi statue was laid on Tuesday afternoon, on Bedloe’s 
Island. Jacob Tome, the banker, of Port Deposit, Maryland, has given 
$25,000 to Dickinson College, at Carlisle, to complete the erection of the “ Tome 
Scientific Building ” on the College grounds. 





























DEATHS.—Royal Phelps, a distinguished and wealthy New York merchant, 
died in New York on the 3oth ult., aged 75. Thomas Dickson, President of 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, died at Morristown, N. J., on the 
31st ult., in his 63d year. 





DRIFT. 


—Ex-Governor Cheney, of New Hampshire, who is largely engaged in paper 
manufacturing, has been travelling abroad, and writes that while he had heretofore 
said that he was indifferent to the removal of the 15 per cent. duty on imported 
paper, he is now convinced that American mills would be closed without it, 
chiefly on account of the difference in wages here and in Europe. He says: 


“ For instance, I will take our own mill, with a monthly pay roll of about $4,000. 
We pay for Superintendent and bookkeeping three times as much as is usually 
paid here. We pay our machine tenders $2.50 per day; the price here is $1.25; 
sometimes they make $1.37, where a stipulated number of pounds is made to a 
machine. Engineers on our pay roll receive $2 per day, while here $1 is a com- 
mon price. Other help, including women, we pay from 75 cents to $1.75 per day, 
while here they receive from 25 to 83 cents per day. Again, they use women’s 
help to do the work that men ought to do, which, of course, lessens the cost. 

I asked one manufacturer in Scotland, why it was that he could get 
labor for one-half what I was paying for the same work. His reply was that a 
dollar went further here than it did with us.‘ Does it,’ I asked, ‘so far as it re- 
lates to the actual necessity of your workmen? Are we not shipping you con- 
stantly flour, wheat, corn, beef, pork, lard, apples and many other things in this 
line, and don’t we furnish our workmen with as cheap potatoes, salt, milk, butter, 
cheese, tea and coffee? You charge a duty in your ‘Free Trade country’ of 
12 cents a pound on tea, three cents a pound on coffee, and one cent on bacon, 





while we have no duty on either. The advantage would seem with us.’ ‘Well,’ 
he said, ‘our fuel and house rent is lower.’ ‘ Possibly,’ I said, ‘that may be so. 
What do you pay for coal?’ «Five and a half dollars per ton.’ ¢ But your coal is 
not quite equal to ours in the amount of heat it gives, and we can buy in large 
quantities at this price, so the fuel must be counted out.’ ‘ Whatdo your — 
pay for rent?’ I-inquired. ‘Twenty dollars to $25 for three rooms’ ‘ Well,’ 
said, ‘I have several tenements that I do not charge my tenants over $25 a the 
for, so the advantages still seems to be with us.’ He finally said: ‘The fact is, 
our workmen do not require so much and are not accustomed to living so well as 
yours do.’ ‘Now,’ I said, ‘ your answer is complete and satisfactory. This is just 
the case.’” 


—The Church of the Holy Ghost at Heidelberg is divided by a partition 
running lengthwise through it. On the one side the service is Protestant and on 
the other Roman Catholic. The Elector Palatine, in 1719, undertook to.annex 
the Protestant part of the church, but the attempt was a failure. 


—It is related that once when Chief Justice Waite and Judge Hall, of North 
Carolina, with other dignitaries of the bench, were down Chesapeake Bay on a 
Government steamer with a party of official excursionists, Judge Hall became very 
sea-sick. As he was retching over the side of the vessel and moaning aloud in 
his agony the Chief Justice stepped gently to his side and, laying a soothing hand 
on his shoulder, said: «My dear Hall, can I do anything for you? Just suggest 
what you wish.” ‘I wish,” said the sea-sick Judge, “ Your Honor would overrule 
this motion.” 


—Mr. Irving has engaged Mr. George Alexander and Miss Winifred Emery 
for his return trip to America. He will sail, with his company, from Liverpool, 
on September 18th, for Quebec, where his new American season will begin. 


—Charleston Mews : The marl beds of Western Alabama are said to be prac- 
tically inexhaustible. They underlie a considerable region of country, and are 
said to furnish a valuable fertilizing element. The richest deposits are found 
along the Tombigbee and Alabama Rivers and their tributaries. Their existence 
has been known for generations, but it has been only within the past few years, 
and after much costly and painstaking experiment, that their value has been 
recognized. The extent of the deposits is not yet accurately known, but it is 
estimated by an intelligent observer, who has recently made a partial exploration 
of the field, that there are beds consisting of several strata in the bluffs of the 
Tombigbee River which would yield at least 500,000 tons of marl, and that “the 
various beds or deposits of shell marl in West Alabama cannot be exhausted 
within the next half century.” The commercial value of these marls will, of 
course, be determined by three considerations—accessibility to market, cost of 
mining and manufacturing, and fertilizing properties. These last have yet to be 
demonstrated, although the Alabama papers seem to be troubled by no doubts on 
that point. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, August 7, 


HE stock quotations given below are mostly higher than at the corresponding 
date last week, but they are shown here ata decline in yesterday’s market, 
and had been above these figures. The experience of the week has been that 
the «“ bull” influences were strong enough to control the movement, and that 
whether there was a substantial reason or not for an advance, it was tolerably sure 
to maintain itself at the time. That it is not unreasonable to desire higher quo- 
tations of value appears with tolerable distinctness when we compare the prices 
of a year ago,—to say nothing of those of July, 1881, when at the catastrophe of 
the assassination, the great “slump ” began,—with those of the present date, Such 
recovery as we have yet had is comparatively trifling, and even if the estimates 
of value, in 1881, were too high, we have yet much rise to make, to reach an 
average rate. 
The following were the closing quotations (sales), of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


August 6. = July 30. August 6. July 30. 
Penna.R. R,  . 57% 56% North Penn. R.R., 63%bd 64 
Phila. and Reading, 13% 135% United Cos. N. J., 193bd 192% 
Lehigh Nav.,. . 43 42% Phila. and Erie, . 12bd 12bd 
Lehigh Valley, . 64% 64% New Jersey Cent.,. 60% 63% 


North Pac., com., . 52% 21% Ins. Co. of N. A... 31 - 3 
North Pac., pref, . 52% 50% North. Cent. R. R., 57bd 56bd 
Buff., N. Y. and P., 4% 4% Read. gen. mtg 6’s,. 83 82% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 

Philadelphia market yesterday : 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 

U.S. 4%s, 1891, reg., IIT II1y% U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 124 
U. S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 112% 112% U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 126 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 120 1204 U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 128 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 11978 120% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 130 
U. S. 3s, sels 100 100% U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 132 

The following were the quotations (bids), of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


August 6. July 30. August 6. July 30. 


Central Pacific, . 403, New York Central, 110 109K 
Den. and Rio Grande, 123{ 11 Oregon and Trans., 12% 123% 
Delaware and Hud., 99% 100 Oregon Navigation, 82 8134 
Del., Lack. and W., 11434 115 Pacific Mail, . - 49% 45% 
Erie, . . . 1634 15% St. Paul, : ° 84% 82% 
Lake Shore, . - 84% 84% Texas Pacific, A 12% 10% 


Louis. and Nashville, 35% 35% Union Pacific, : 44% 45 
Michigan Central, . 70 70 Wabash, ° 65% 6% 
Missouri Pacific, . 91% 93% Wabash, preferred, 16 15 
Northwestern, com., 102% 99% Western Union, . 66% 60% 
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The statement of the New York banks, on Saturday, showed a small decrease 
in reserve, ($244,375), but the surplus above legal requirements remained in ex- 
cess of thirty millions, ($30,161,900.) The statement on the coming Saturday 
will doubtless show a greater reduction, and it will be quite as well that it should. 
The specie increased $74,792,700. A year ago it was $63,188,400. 

The statement ofthe Philadelphia banks, on Monday, showed an increase in 
the item of loans of $174,402, reserve of $628,312, in due from banks of $48o,- 
140, in due to banks of $238,099, and in deposits $902,669. There was a de- 
crease in the item of national bank notes of $82,385, and in circulation of $72,- 
858. The banks are regarded as in a “strong ” condition. 

The Ledger (Philadelphia), of this date, says: “ The money market continues 
to show a slight tendency towards increasing ease. In this city call loans are 
quoted at 5 and 5% per cent, and the best commercial paper at 6 and 7 per cent, 
with exceptional cases at a lower rate. In New York the best double-name paper 
is quoted at 5% and 6 per cent, but single-name paper is difficult to place at any 
figure. Yesterday in New York call money loaned at 1 and 1% per cent.” 

The reduction of the public debt during the month of July was $3,993,289. 
This is according to the ordinary Treasury method of statement, “less cash in 
the Treasury.” 

There has been no different or less satisfactory news concerning the growing 
corn, and the harvesting of the late wheat. All accounts agree in representing 
the yield at full figures. It is probable that the estimate of 560,000,000 bushels of 
wheat for the year, which we mentioned a week ago, is too high, and a safer esti- 
mate is between that and 500 millions. That there has been, however, a large 
unconsumed surplus brought over from last year is quite certain, and this makes 
the quantity available for sale abroad very large. There has been a freer export 
movement, and there is now expectation that gold may begin to move in this 
direction. 

The Chief of the Rureau of Statistics reports that during the year which ended 
on June 3oth last, the balance of trade in favor of the United States was $72,- 
793,997, against $100,658,488 during the preceding fiscal year. The exports of 
merchandise from this country during the fiscal year just closed amounted in value 
to $740,513,560, against $823,839,402 during the preceding year. The imports 
of merchandise the last fiscal year amounted to $667,714,563, against $723,180,- 
914 during the year preceding. 

It is announced by authority, from Washington, that in order to arrest as much 
as possible the continual decrease in the gold reserve, which now amounts to a 





little over $117,000,000 as compared with $142,000,000 on the Ist of May, it has 
been decided at the Treasury Department to restrict the further payment of gold 
certificates from the Treasury, and when possible to make payments in other funds 
than gold or its immediate paper representation. 

The imports at New York, last week, were 814 millions, making a total there 
since January Ist of 264% millions, against 277% millions for the corresponding 
time last year. The exports from the port of New York for the week ended on 
Tuesday were $6,830,561, against $6,186,156 the previous week, and $7,682,849 
for the week ended August 7, 1883. The total exports since January Ist were 
$188,988,218, against $210,269,196 for the same time in 1883. 

San Francisco shows considerable diminution in her foreign and coastwise 
trade. Her imports in the first five months of 1884 amounted to $14,944,501, 
against nearly $16,500,000, in the corresponding months of last year. Her im- 
ports from China dropped to $2,584,886, against $3,900,000, last year, and the 
imports from Japan for the period mentioned amounted to $2,161,943, or $600,- 
000, less than during the same time in 1883, while the decline in English and 
German trade is in about the same proportions. The decrease in foreign trade is 
attributed mainly to the decreased export of grain, and the coastwise traffic is les- 
sened by the opening of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The Railroad Gazette reports the construction of 128% miles of new railroad, 
making a total of 1712 miles thus far this year, against 2,761 miles at the corres- 
ponding date in 1883, 5,473 miles in 1882, 2,924 miles in 1881, and 2,525 miles 
in 1880. 

During the first twenty-six days of July the Union Pacific Company sold 140,- 
oco acres of land for $341,745. 

The number of immigrants who arrived in the United States during the fiscal 
year which ended June 3oth last, was 509,834, being 82,490 less than during the 
preceding fiscal year. 





EXPOSURE TO DRAFTS WHEN HEATED, AND SUDDEN CHANGES IN THE TEMPER- 
ature of the atmosphere are prolific sources of severe Colds, from which many 
cases of Inflammation of the Lungs, Pleurisy, Asthma, and other Pulmonary Af- 
fections are developed. Should you unfortunately contract a Cold, resort at once 
to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a remedy that will not only promptly cure Coughs and 
Colds, but will relieve"and strengthen the Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs, and 
remove all dangerous symptoms, 








ART—DECORA TIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








FINE ARTS== 


——AND-—— 


== MIRRORS. 
MSCLEES, 


1417 Cuestnut STREET, 








Wm. SELLERS & CoO., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ABOVE BROAD. 
Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, 
Colored Photographs. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE:* DEPARTMENT 


BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 


832 & 834 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery, 
Coins, Engravings, Etc. 

Mr. G. invites attention and comparison to the excellence 
and superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of 
illustration, 4@~ Correspondence solicited. 

‘Miniature Picture Gallery,” a collection of gems, twenty- 


five in number, on 10 by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable dietetic, 
prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious preparation 
of the kind in the market. 

is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, and can be used as a 
sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will make a splendid soup by the 


addition of boiling water in a few minutes. 
Wim. M. Shoemaker, 





Unlike other extracts of beef, it 


Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Proprietor. 





portfolio, $4.00 per copy. 
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21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 


SOME VALUABLE FOOD-REMEDIES. 


Whole-Wheat Gluten relieves over-fatness, diabetes, and 
dyspepsia caused by starchy foods. Gluten Suppositories 
cure constipation and piles. Diuretic Food relieves Bright’s 
and other diseases of the kidneys and bladder. Extract 
Gluten and Barley, the most potent builder-up in consump- 
tion, and nervous, enfeebled conditions. Lactic Wafers save 
feeble infants. 

The preparation of all our foods is based upon science and 
experience, and the results attending their use in diseased con- 
ditions have called forth much favorable comment from promi- 
nent physicians. 

Pamphlets describing all our food-remedies mailed to all 





THE BEST FOR COMMERCIAL USE 


Sold to consumers by all stationers; to the dealers by the 
proprietors, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 Broapway, New York. 





Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreths’ Garden 
Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac for 1884, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 

an, free to all applicants, 





applicants. These contain the chemical testimony of Professor 
Albert R. Leeds, public analyst for New Jersey, and professor 
of chemistry in the Stevens Institute, as well as that of Pro- 
fessors Austin Flint, L. Duncan Bulkley, etc. 


HEALTH-FOOD CO., 


74 Fourth Avenue, New York 
632 Arch Street, Philadelphiz 
199 Tremont Street, Bostor 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 








Seersuckers 


and Such Like. 


We did the right thing when we made 
up new lots of these thin things so late 
in the season, because the hot spell 
made the people want them and when 
they call they are not disappointed. 
We have all styles and sizes in the per- 
fect genuine Calcutta goods; also the 
American make, in stripes, and the 
popular though very scarce checks. 
We have three colors of them in all 
sizes—specially in extra large. 

126 doz. Pure Linen fancy bordered 
handerchiefs with spotted centres, in 
novelties selling for 25 cents. 


JoHN WANAMAKER & Co., 


The Finest Clothing, 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT ST., 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 








DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 





sage & Cy 
=r “vege 
THE BEST PLACE T0 BUY DRY GOODS 


&p ™ 








ng ov 
Market, Eight? * 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Darlineton MERCHANTS AND 
R by k : IMPORTERS. 
u 


& Co. 


-AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves 
for Gentlemen. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The Lowest Frice 





General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear, 


1128 


The Best Value. 





Fverything in Dry 

J OHN Gaonsi WEARING ApP- 

’ ae PAREL and HouskE- 
W ANAMAKER S KEEPING —APPOINT- 
MENTS sent by mail, 

STORE. express or freight, ac- 


cording to circum- 
stances,—subject to return and refund of money, if 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
application. JoHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BG We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 








—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Suip AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St. Phila. 





CASH IGAPITAL, . «. « «« « « « 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 

ANS oe og Sina S.-i SL Aap ts 
Sulplus over all liabilities, . . .. . 


$40C,000 00 


852,970 25 
551,548 96 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
OHN T. LEWIS, OHN P. WETHERILL, 
“HOMAS R, MARIS, ILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
* ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 794. 
Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital = = «= $3 000 000. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 


Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 
Charles H. Rogers, 
Thomas McKean, 
John Lowber Welsh, 
John S. Newbold, 





Charles Platt, 
George L. Harrison, 
Francis R. Cope, 
Edward S. Clarke, 
T. Charlton Henry, 
Clement A, Griscom, 
William Brockie, 
Henry Winsor, 


ohn A, Brown, 
“dward S. Buckley, 
George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 
CHARLES PLATT, President. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 


Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
CaPiTAL, $450,000. SuRPLUS, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 








President, Joun B. GARRETT. 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, Witt1am P, Huston. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of ~hiladelphia, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every i 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 


The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size, An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. . 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. i 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

William H. Merrick, 
ohn B, Gest, 
dward T. Steel, 

Thomas Drake, 

C. A. Griscom, 

John C. Bullitt. 


Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 
George F. Tyler. 
Henry C. Gibson, 
Thomas McKean, 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under speiouet of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., etc. 

—" FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular, 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Drrecrors. 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wm. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 








OTTO 


yGas Engine. 


Over 10,000 in use. 





Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
end gene ° or attendance. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
Branch Office, 214 Randolph — Chicago. 








Agency, - - - - - - - = 47 Dey Street, New York. 
Fairbanks Standard Scales. 
BES THEAPEST, Every 

Quality Considered. » Description. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila, 








